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Prepared for Eschatology? 


Please, dear readers, note well the subtitle to this 
little piece. The question is not whether we are pre- 
pared for the eschaton. Such a lofty argument would 
exceed my word limit and, at present, my field of ex- 
pertise. Which is exactly the problem. I am 
unprepared for eschatology, and therefore completely 
ignorant of my status in relation to the eschaton. And 
if I wager correctly, many of my colleagues share my 
pitiable state. It was, after all, a sad day last October 
when unsuspecting Presbyterian candidates, bursting 
at the seams with Reformed doctrines of salvation by 
grace and infant baptism, were gored by a simple ques- 
tion about the end times on their ordination exams. 

Of course I am already sounding like a wretched aca- 
demic, a stuffy geezer who can only approach the Deity 
through the safe passages of doctrine. Well, I confess! I 
find it tough to leap into the arms of Christ without a 
supporting Christology. I cannot allow myself to be 
embraced by some fuzzy-wuzzy Holy Ghost without 
first inhaling the comforting scents of old print on 
pneumatology. And I certainly can’t go around asking 
people if they’re saved without a sound soteriology to 
explain my meaning. Some will see this as a simple lack 
of faith, I know, and they will tell me not to let doctrine 
impede a relationship with Jesus or working for justice 
in society. Point well taken. But perhaps you can iden- 
tify with my plight if I admit my reticence to look for 
signs of the Second Coming without a Scriptural 
eschatology to tell me what I’m supposed to be looking 
for. And this when I am supposed to be vigilant! Yes, I 
could use some help with eschatology. 

Compounding the troubles caused by my 
eschatological ignorance is my ignorance of comput- 
ers. Apparently, many Christians are convinced that 
Y2K has something to do with the end times, but in 
order to understand their arguments, I must master 
the nuances of pre-millennialism, post-millennialism, 
amillennialism, pre-tribulation, post-tribulation, and 
rapture, and these vocabulary words never showed up 
on my theology exams. Indeed, there are some who 
are quite worried about Y2K. My mother-in-law, for 
instance, recently returned from a Y2K conference and 
confessed that were it not for the intercession of my fa- 


ther-in-law, my wife and I would now be the proud 
owners of a Y2K-compliant port-a-potty. Is it time to 
stockpile pinto beans and buy a generator for my 
Seminary apartment? 

Sage evangelicals are trying to stifle the Doomsday 
prophecies of the fringe elements. Christian Book Dis- 
tributors, which customarily retains a noncommittal 
stance on debated issues, has set up a web-site to offer 
balanced Christian viewpoints on Y2K. And the Wall 
Street Journal reports that the Rev. Steve Hewitt, evan- 
gelical pastor and publisher of Christian Computing 
magazine, is touring churches all over the nation 
squashing hysterical predictions. 

Now Reverend Hewitt need not plan a stop at 
Princeton, and I doubt he is visiting many mainline 
churches. A different air pervades this atmosphere. 
Little talk of eschatology, little talk of Y2K. Certainly 
the latter is not to be regretted. But the former? I am 
not convinced that the mainliners have escaped Y2K 
hysteria by means of sound teaching on the differences 
between a computer glitch and the personal return of 
Christ. I suspect it has more to do with doctrinal leth- 
argy, and even intellectual snobbery, which does little to 
help people “stay awake.” Mainliners are inclined to 
point to Matthew 24:36, to note that “no one knows 
about that day or that hour” so they can be done with 
the question—without addressing the ubiquitous and 
unsettling eschatological “signs” in that passage. And as 
the millennial questions are brushed under the rug, so 
also the questions of the last judgment and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

This is indeed regrettable. This is one instance where 
moderate evangelicals and attentive mainliners could 
work for the benefit of all Christians. By distinguishing 
between the end times and power outages, the tribula- 
tion of the church and bank errors, Christians should 
free the year 2000 from the shadow of Y2K and set it in 
the light of the birth of Jesus. This is, after all, the 
2,000" birthday of the Lord! Whether the lights are on 
or off, whether we are eating pinto beans over a fire or 
a hot pie out of the oven, when the year 2000 comes we 
should be celebrating the first two thousand years in the 
reign of Jesus Christ. 
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Gender, Sexuality & the Trinity 


with a new introduction 
written for the Princeton Theological Review 
by James B. Torrance 


Introduction 


In our Lord’s high priestly prayer in John 17:20-23, we read, “I pray that they all 
may be one, just as you are in me and I am in you.” Love and unity among his 
people was our Lord’s deep concern, that we might be one as he and the Father are 
one. To that end he promised the Holy Spirit. 

At the Last Supper he says to his disciples, “On that day when the Spirit comes, 
you will realise that I am in my Father, and you are in me and I am in you.” To 
realise this unity, he died, rose again, ascended to the Father and sent the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 2:33). So Paul writes to the Galatians (3:28) “You are the 
children of God through faith in Christ Jesus... There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
slave nor free, male nor female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Again to the 
divided church at Corinth, he writes, “We who are many are one body.” The love 
of the Father to the Son and the love of the Son to the Father is that love into which 
we are drawn by the Spirit in loving communion as members of one body. Such 
unity is the fruit of the Spirit, of Christ’s reconciling ministry. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is thus the grammar of our understanding of this 
unity. The Triune God of love has created us, male and female in his image for 
unity, and his concern in redemption is that this purpose might be fulfilled in and 
through Christ. Our understanding of humanity flows from our understanding 
of the Triune God of Grace. 

Two things are fundamental. First, God is love, and love in God implies com- 
munion between Persons. The Father loves the Son in the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Son loves the Father in the communion of the Holy Spirit. We have 
been created and redeemed in Christ to participate by the Holy Spirit in that life 
of communion with Godself and with one another. Second, in the Triune God 
there is unity, diversity, harmony, and equality between Persons. So God’s loving 
concern for us as men and women is that there might be unity, diversity, harmony 
and full equality between men and women, realised through the Holy Spirit in 
One Body. 





James Torrance ts professor Emeritus of Systematic Theology at the University of Ab- 
erdeen. The Editors are very grateful to Professor Torrance for his kindness in providing 
a new introduction to this reprint of his chapter from Worship, Community, & the 
Triune God of Grace. Copyright 1996 by James B. Torrance. Used by permission of 
Intervarsity Press, PO Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL, 60515. The chapter has been 
edited for length. The appedix on human language is reprinted in full. 
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The Centrality of the Trinity 


We need to recover the centrality of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the life of our churches today for a num- 
ber of reasons: for a better doctrine of God as a cov- 
enant God, not a contract God; for a more biblical un- 
derstanding of worship; and for a less individualistic 
anthropology—an understanding of our humanity 
and our destiny in the purposes of the God of grace, to 
be a community of persons enjoying communion 
with God and with one another. It is encouraging that 
so many theologians today are pointing in this direc- 
tion, as in the B.C.C. Commission, calling churches 
back to “the forgotten Trinity.” 

But there are voices pointing in a counter-direction. 
An issue widely discussed in many churches through- 
out the world is the question, raised not least by the 
feminist movement, about the language we use for 
God. When we talk about God as Father and Son and 
speak about the Son of God becoming Son of Man 
that we “sons of men” might become “sons of God by 
grace,” is this not the result of projecting male, sexist, 
patriarchal language onto God? Is this not the product 
of a male-dominated culture, both in the Bible and 
down the centuries? If we may use masculine lan- 
guage, it is asked, can we not also use feminine lan- 
guage and feminine images of God, and add the con- 
cept of motherliness to express more fully the love and 
compassion in the heart of God? Also, there is the 
proper concern to use inclusive language in our wor- 


ship. 
The Arian-Nicene Debate Today 


Not long ago, I was lecturing on the theology of 
worship in a college which was deeply divided theo- 
logically. A male student in the class asked me, “Are 
you not being sexist in believing in the Trinity, and 
speaking of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and 
asserting that the Son of God became Son of Man?” I 
replied by saying that, first of all, he had asked me a 
very important question. How do we use any language 
for God—how can we call him good, loving, faithful, 
or just? This raises all the questions of analogy, meta- 
phor, simile, parable, allegory, etc., which have been 
discussed down the centuries and which are more im- 
portant today than ever. Secondly, the subject he had 
raised was discussed in depth in what was perhaps the 
greatest debate in the history of the church—between 
the Nicene Fathers and the followers of Arius—lead- 
ing to the Nicene Creed, the most important ecument- 
cal creed ever formulated. 

What was that debate all about? The Arians denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Christ. 
Arius asked the question, “What do we mean by ‘fa- 





ther’ and ‘son’?” I explained to the class that I have a 
son called Alan. There was a time when | was not a fa- 
ther. Then my wife conceived and Alan was born, I 
became a father. Likewise, there was a time when my 
son was not. He came into existence when my wife 
conceived and he was born. If you define “father” and 
“son” in those biological, sexual terms and then 
project them onto God, as Arius did, then you will ar- 
gue quite consistently that there was a time when God 
was not Father. He only became Father when he cre- 
ated the Son. Likewise, there was a time when the Son 
was not. He only came into existence when God cre- 
ated him. So Arius denied the doctrine of the Trinity 
and, in fact, rarely spoke of God as Father. Likewise, he 
argued that the Son of God was a creature, so denying 
the deity of Christ. The Nicene Fathers replied, “That 
is not what we mean by Father and Son. He is eternally 
Father, eternally begetting and the Son is eternally the 
Son, eternally begotten, not made”—as in the words of 
the Nicene Creed. Athanasius said to Arius, “You are a 
mythologizer (mythologein), projecting your own im- 
ages on to God. We do not engage in mythology, but 
in theology (theologein).”' 

What did Athanasius understand the task of theol- 
ogy to be? In Matthew 23:8, Jesus is recorded as saying 
to the disciples, “Do not call anyone on earth ‘father, 
for you have one Father, and he is in heaven. . . .The 
greatest among you will be your servant.” What is our 
Lord saying? He is recognizing that the word “father” 
is a patriarchal, sexist one in a culture where men 
dominate women and often use them simply as ser- 
vants or sex objects. Jesus is saying that God is not like 
that! He is evacuating the word of all male, sexist, pa- 
triarchal connotations in calling God “Father.” He says 
elsewhere: “Anyone who has seen me, has seen the Fa- 
ther” (Jn 1:49). “All things have been committed to me 
by my Father.” “No one knows the Son except the Fa- 
ther, and no one knows the Father except the Son and 
those to whom the Son chooses to reveal him” (Mt 
LiF): 

Jesus alone truly knows the Father, and his mission 
from the Father is to make the Father known. He does 
so by taking the form of a servant and by living a life 
of loving obedience, going to the cross. Fatherhood is 
then defined for us by Jesus on the cross. We are not 
thrown back on ourselves to project our biological, 
sexist images of “father” onto God—to “mythologize.” 
The Christian church has never simply called God 
“Father,” but always “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and he is “the Father from whom his whole 
family in heaven and on earth derives its name” (Eph 
3:14ff.). In theology our knowledge of God as Father 
is derived from his self-revelation in Jesus Christ. The 
danger of certain extreme liberal feminists is that they 
evacuate the word “Father” of all the content Jesus has 
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put into it, and then want to dismiss the word as sex- 
ist and patriarchal—in effect accusing Jesus of being a 
mythologizer. 

To return to the question in class, I then said that, 
if they accused me of being sexist in talking about the 
Trinity, were they not accusing me of being an Arian? 
Far from being sexist, the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
opposite. The ancient church hammered out the doc- 
trine, as in the Nicene Creed, against any sexist no- 
tions. They were clear that there is no gender in God; 
but, in revealing himself, God has commandeered hu- 
man language and named himself as “Father.” It is a 
name, not just a human metaphor and certainly not 
one we project on to God. But as such it has to be in- 
terpreted analogically in comparing it and contrasting 
it with human fatherhood, 


legitimate protest and a cry for justice. There is the fact 
that for centuries—from the very beginning?—the 
church has been largely male-dominated, patriarchal, 
hierarchical. Women have been excluded from the or- 
dained ministry and from holding certain offices. The 
false argument has been used that only a man can rep- 
resent a male Jesus. But this portrays an inadequate 
understanding of the incarnation. The Son of God, in 
assuming our humanity, became a man, not to sanc- 
tify maleness, but our common humanity so that, be 
we men or women, we can see the dignity and beauty 
of our humanity sanctified in him. 

Furthermore, so many women have been used, 
abused, discarded, hurt, divorced, exploited economi- 
cally and sexually by men down through the centuries, 

that there is a rising tide of 





and doing so in the light of 
the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ. This is the task of 
theology. 

The Nicene debate seems 
to me to be of fundamental 
importance today, in the 
light of accusations that talk 
of God as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit is sexist, with 
male images projected onto 
God by a male-dominated, 
sexist culture.* The conten- 
tion, therefore, is that we 
need new images of God, for 
example, female images. 
This was the basic theme of 
the Minneapolis Conference 
on “Re-Imagining God, 
Community and __ the 
Church,” and behind the 
proposal that Sophia (the 


Whatever else the incarnation 
means, it 1s that all people 
and all races—Jew or Gentile, 
black or white, male or female— 
are meant to see their humanity 
assumed by Christ, 
sanctified by his life in the 
Spirit of unbroken communion 
with the Father, by his death and 
resurrection, offered to the Father 
“without spot or wrinkle,” 
and given back to them 


in the mission of the church. 


resentment, anger, bitterness 
and even hatred of men, 
with a legitimate demand 
for justice and equality. So 
many women have had un- 
fortunate experiences in 
their own homes that the 
word “father” conjures up 
ugly images. So often, tragi- 
cally, the only dad some 
children know is an alco- 
holic or one who has abused 
his wife and family. This 
makes it all the more impor- 
tant that we allow Jesus 
Christ to interpret true fa- 
therhood for us, both hu- 
man and divine. We think of 
the Pauline injunction: 
“With eyes wide open to the 
mercies of God, I beg you, 
my brothers, as an act of in- 





Greek feminine word for 
wisdom) be used to describe the object of our wor- 
ship, and prayers be offered to her as our Mother. 
The presupposition behind this approach is that 
God is unknown. We must explore the depths of our 
own experience and spirituality to find images and 
language with which to describe God or to account for 
moral and religious experience. This was the basic pre- 
supposition of Arius in the ancient world, and of 
Immanuel Kant and his successors today, from 
Schleiermacher to Bultmann and to the antirealism of 
Don Cupitt. 


Right and Wrong Roads in the Feminist Debate 


Behind this contemporary demand by many femi- 
nists for new images of God, there is a very genuine 


telligent worship, to give 
him your bodies, as a living sacrifice, consecrated to 
him and acceptable by him. Don’t let the world 
around you squeeze you into its own mold, but let 
God remold your minds from within, so that you may 
prove in practice that the plan of God for you is good, 
meets all his demands and moves toward the goal of 
true maturity” (Rom 12:1-2, J. B. Phillips). We need to 
let God remold our concepts of Father and Son as we 
contemplate the mystery of the Father-Son relation- 
ship given to us in Jesus Christ in the New Testament 
witness. 

As we reflect on the history of Christian thought, 
we can see that the word “Father” has been wedded of- 
ten to wrong concepts of God as the unmoved mover, 
the impassible God, a static substance with impersonal 
attributes, or as the lawgiver understood in terms of 
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the concept of lex, the law of contract, of Western ju- 
risprudence and politics, with its roots in Stoicism— 
the contract-God who will only be gracious if there is 
human merit. No wonder highly unsatisfactory im- 
ages of God as Father can arise! What is so often 
wrong is not the word “Father” but the baggage that 
can be put into it. Hence again the call of so many con- 
temporary theologians and churches to recover “the 
forgotten Trinity.” Theology matters. If the church ne- 
glects this task, we shall witness a sweeping wave of 
neo-Arianism, with the unitarian, human-centered 
worship which goes with it at the altar of the “un- 
known God.” 

It seems to me that the right approach for the 
church to adopt in seeking 








The Father and the Son and the Spirit are equally God 
(autotheot). But there is differentiation within God— 
personal distinctions in the Godhead. There is unity, 
diversity and perfect harmony. It is this triune God 
who has being-in-communion, in love, who has cre- 
ated us as male and female in that image to be “co-lov- 
ers” (condiligentes in Duns Scotus’ expressive word’), 
to share in the triune love and to love one another in 
perichoretic unity. “Then God said, ‘let us make man 
in our image, in our likeness’..., So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God he created him: 
male and female he created them” (Gen 1:26-27).' 
These purposes of God in creation find their fulfill- 
ment in redemption. 

Therefore, to understand 





women’s liberation is to take 
a stand on the incarnation. 
To hold out Jesus Christ to 
the world is not only to hold 
out personal salvation and 
eternal life in our evange- 
lism, but it is also to give all 
people their humanity. 
Whatever else the incarna- 
tion means, it is that all 
people and all races—Jew or 
Gentile, black or white, male 
or female—are meant to see 
their humanity assumed by 
Christ, sanctified by his life 
in the Spirit of unbroken 
communion with the Fa- 
ther, by his death and resur- 
rection, offered to the Father 
“without spot or wrinkle,” 


Behind this contemporary 
demand by feminists 
for new images of God, 
there is a very genuine, 
legitimate protest 
and a cry for justice. 
There is the fact that 
for centuries—from the very 
beginning?—the church 
has been largely 
male-dominated, patriarchal 


and hierarchical. 


what it means to be in the 
image of God, one must 
look at Christ and the new 
creation in him. “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, slave 
nor free, male nor female, 
for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal 3:28). This does 
not mean that it does not 
matter, therefore, whether 
we are male or female. We 
do not become unisex. If so, 
what would be the difference 
between heterosexuality and 
homosexuality? There is 
unity, diversity and_har- 
mony which should be re- 
flected in the church. The 
gospel does not eliminate 
our gender identity. But as 
= men and women we find 





and given back to them in ——- 
the mission of the church. 

There should be no divorce between evangelism and 
humanization in the church’s witness to Jesus Christ. 
Women are meant to find in Christ and receive from 
the church the full dignity and beauty of their human- 
ity, equally with men. Tragically the church has been 
so often “molded,” not by Jesus Christ, but by the pat- 
terns of a patriarchal culture. 

Likewise, we are meant to interpret our humanity, 
our male-female relations, in the light of the Trinity. 
God is love. Love always implies communion between 
persons, and that is what we see supremely in God. 
The Father loves the Son in the communion of the 
Spirit. The Son loves the Father in the communion of 
the Spirit in their continuing mutual “indwelling” 
(perichoresis was the Greek word used by the fathers of 
the church). The Spirit is the bond of communion be- 
tween the Father and the Son and between God and 
ourselves. The Spirit is God giving God’s self in love. 


our masculine and feminine 
identity and fulfillment in Christ, our true being in 
mutual communion. 

In the first epistle of Peter we read: “Slaves, submit 
yourselves to your masters...” (2:18). Further on we 
read: “Wives, in the same way, be submissive to your 
husbands (3:1). It took the church over eighteen hun- 
dred years to get rid of slavery, to recognize the signifi- 
cance of that other text that in Christ there is neither 
slave nor free. It is apparently taking two thousand 
years to recognize that in Christ there is neither male 
nor female and to give to women their full equality 
with men. To understand what it means to be in the 
image of God, we must look at Jesus Christ, not at 
fallen humanity. In the beginning, it was after the Fall 
that God said to the woman, “I will greatly increase 
your pains in childbearing: with pain you will give 
birth to children. Your desire will be for your husband 
and he will rule over you” (Gen 3:16). Great misuse 
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has been made of that text. It is descriptive of the 
tragic results of the Fall. It is not prescriptive for God’s 
good purposes in creation. As we look together as men 
and women to Jesus Christ, the one by whom and for 
whom we were all created, we know we are one in him, 
subject to one another in him, and are equal in him. 

This is particularly important in any discussion of 
the ministry of women in the church. Our starting 
point should be the sole priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
There is only one true priest in the church, in the one 
body. In Christ there is neither male nor female. Christ 
calls men and women into his royal priesthood, the 
church, to participate by the Spirit in his ministry— 
the one prophet, priest and king—and gives spiritual 
gifts to every member of his 
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the triune God of grace who created us for a life of 
communion has redeemed us and has given himself to 
be known and loved as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
and has provided for us a covenanted form of worship. 
A New Testament understanding of worship, as we 
have stressed, is the gift of participating through the 
Spirit in the Son’s communion with the Father. Here 
the Spirit lifts us out of any narcissistic preoccupation 
with ourselves to find our true humanity and dignity 
in Jesus Christ, in a life centered in others, in com- 
munion with Jesus Christ and one another, in a loving 
concern for the humanity of all. The second kind of 
worship is centered in the self, where we celebrate the 
self and our own sexuality with a god created in our 
own image. 





body, to women as well as 
men, for edifying the body. 
The church derives her 
structures from Christ, not 
from isolated texts of Holy 
Scripture taken out of con- 
text, nor from a male-domi- 
nated hierarchical tradition. 
As I see it, a proper doctrine 
of the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the sole priesthood of 
Christ, our understanding 
of the new creation in 
Christ, commits us to radi- 
cal feminism, carefully de- 
fined. 

The wrong road for femi- 
nists to take in seeking 
women’s liberation is to at- 
tack the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the incarnation, 
to reject the view that God 
has revealed himself. 
named himself as “Father” 





The false argument 
has been used that only men 
can represent a male Jesus. 
But this portrays 
an inadequate understanding 
of the incarnation. The Son of God, 
in assuming our humanity, 
became a man, not to sanctify 
maleness, but to sanctify 
our common humanity so that, 
be we men or women, 
we can see the dignity 
and beauty of our humanity 


sanctified in him. 


This was the road taken 
by the ancient fertility cults 
in the Canaanite religion of 
the priests of Baal, which 
brought the protest of Old 
Testament prophets like 
Elijah. We can see why the 
Bible and the early Church 
had to contend against cer- 
tain forms of gnosticism 
with its female, hermaphro- 
dite, androgynous deities. 
But many might still ask 
why we cannot use female 
images for God to express 
his love and compassion. 
Some have suggested that 
instead of talking about “Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit,” 
we talk about God as “Cre- 
ator, Redeemer and Sancti- 
fier.” But this would be a 
new form of modalism or 





through the person of the 

Son—and instead to explore their own feminine spiri- 
tuality to create new images of God. That was the road 
of ancient gnosticism. Religion then becomes a means 
toward self-realization as seen in extreme form in the 
neo-gnosticism of the New Age movement, where the 
self is identified with God. The task then becomes to 
know yourself. Realize your own identity. We can dis- 
cover God in the depths of our own spirituality. It is in 
this climate that there arises the cry for new images of 
God which will express our own self-understanding 
and sexuality. 

Our prime concern here, however, is not to raise the 
feminist issue, but to recognize that we can see today, 
two different roads to worship. The first is the one we 
have been expounding, centered in Jesus Christ—that 


Sabellianism, a job descrip- 
tion of the one God at work. 
It would not do justice to the personal communion 
between the persons of the triune God. 

In the Church of Scotland, a joint Woman’s Guild/ 
Panel on Doctrine Study Group in 1984 produced a 
booklet entitled The Motherhood of God.° It took its 
stand on the doctrine of the Trinity—that Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit language is not negotiable. But it ex- 
amined very carefully mother images used in the Bible 
and in the history of the Christian church—as by 
Julian of Norwich. They suggested that the concept of 
motherliness might help some people to think more 
about the love, tenderness and affection in God—what 
is revealed to us in the life, ministry and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. It was a serious way of listening to the 
concerns of women and the feminist movement, rec- 
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ognizing that in a male-dominated culture, patriarchal 
images and language have been too often used for 
God. 

However, certain questions remain to be asked: (1) 
Does this imply that the revelation of God as Father in 
the person of the Son and his death on the cross for 
our redemption is incomplete, and that we must add 
motherliness to it out of our own experience? (2) Does 
this imply that there is gender in God, which would 
clearly be false? Or again, if God is beyond gender, as 
we believe, is he so utterly transcendent and ineffable 
in his being that we ought to use both male and female 
images to “re-imagine God?” What does this say to us 
about the Christian doctrine of revelation-that “by 
God alone can God be known?” (3) Would this ap- 
proach really help the feminist cause? The ancient 
world was full of goddesses like Astarte or Aphrodite, 
or the female deities in 





There is only one source of revelation, in Jesus 
Christ who comes to us in Scripture and our evangeli- 
cal tradition as the Lord of tradition. This relates again 
to the question of our criterion of truth. Is our one 
criterion the triune God, revealed uniquely in Jesus 
Christ, as in the stand taken by Athanasius and the 
Nicene Fathers, or are we left with only highly relative 
subjective criteria? Are we thrown back on ourselves to 
find new forms of self-expression congenial to our 
culture? 

There is no doubt that theology matters. We are to- 
day witnessing a wave of neo-Arianism, of neo-gnos- 
ticism—in some cases the explicit identification of the 
self with God—the inroads of narcissistic relativism 
even into the life of the church. What did Jesus mean 
when he said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life; no 
one comes to the Father but by me” and “Anyone who 

has seen me has seen the Fa- 





Canaanite religion. But did 
it help women? Tragically, 
the deifying of sex led too 
often to temple prostitution 
as a celebration of sexuality. 
The Old Testament proph- 
ets of Israel were very well 
aware of this; and, although 
they could use beautiful 
similes of God being “like a 
mother,” they never ad- 
dressed God as “Mother.” I 
do not think this can be 


Jesus alone truly knows the Father, 


the Father is to make the Father known. 
He does so by taking the form 
of a servant and by living 
a life of loving obedience, 


going to the cross. 


ther’? 


The Nicene Creed 


and his mission from 


We must contend to pre- 
serve our trinitarian faith as 
expressed in the Nicene 
Creed. This it seems to me is 
a timely word for all our 
churches. 

Many churches today are 
polarized at one extreme or 
the other: There is the radi- 





dismissed on the basis that 
they were too patriarchal! 
They were well aware of the dangers of the fertility 
cults. (4) What is our criterion of truth? Suppose we 
do seek for new images of God in the depths of our ex- 
perience, which is so relative to our culture and tradi- 
tion. How can we decide what is right or wrong, true 
or false? The Motherhood of God Study Group was 
careful to recognize that our one true criterion is the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. (5) What about the 
sources of revelation? I have heard it contended by 
certain radical feminists, in a college torn by this is- 
sue, that no doubt God revealed himself then in the 
Bible in patriarchal terms as Father, but God is re- 
vealing himself today in the feminist movement. So it 
was argued that if you want to call God “Father” in 
your own personal devotions, you may do so. But in 
corporate college worship with men and women to- 
gether, you should avoid the words “Father” and 
“Son, as this is allegedly offensive to some women. Is 
this not a liberal Protestant form of the old 
Tridentine doctrine in the Roman Catholic church— 
of two sources of revelation, Scripture and tradi- 
tion—rejected at Vatican II? 


cal liberal wing—one form 
of which we see in certain 
extreme forms of feminism. Often these militants are 
a minority in the life of the church, but can occupy 
positions of influence and can, paradoxically, be illib- 
eral in their use of power and their attitudes to so- 
called conservative evangelicals. 

There is a right-wing conservative “fundamental- 
ism,’ which can at times be legalistic in the use of 
Scripture, sectarian and individualistic. The latter can 
adopt extreme positions in reaction to what they see as 
the negative influence of modernism—or the relativ- 
ism of postmodernism. 

We can notice a number of features of so-called 
radical liberalism which constitute a certain progres- 
sion in their line of thought, producing a conservative 
reaction. 

(1) The liberals can take a valid, relevant idea— 
about love or justice or male-female equality or un- 
conditional acceptance—out of the New Testament, 
detach it from the person of Jesus Christ and the gos- 
pel of grace, and then attach it to the self, and fill it 
with their own experience as a meaningful form of 
self-expression. The conference on “Re-Imagining 
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God, Community and the Church” might be an ex- 
ample. Here the completely valid concept of male-fe- 
male equality, with the concern for feminine dignity 
and the demand for true humanity, can be taken from 
the New Testament, detached from the Trinity and the 
incarnation, attached to feminine spirituality and 
made the basis for new relevant forms of worship in 
celebrating feminine sexuality and liberation. 

The background to this can be seen in the Protes- 
tant liberal model and its presupposition that God is 
unknown, as it developed from Immanuel Kant, 
through Schleiermacher, to Rudolf Bultmann and 
even to the antirealism of Don Cupitt and 
postmodernism. Schleiermacher’s basic presupposi- 
tion is that we do not know God, but he makes a val- 
iant attempt in his theology to justify God-talk. The 
essence of religion is a feeling of absolute dependence 
on the “unknown God,” the great whence and source 
of all. If we examine this noncognitive feeling we can 
reinterpret doctrines as “accounts of the religious af- 
fections set forth in speech.” Therefore, the task of the- 
ology is threefold: to trace doctrines back genetically 
to their source in feeling, to discard all that cannot be 
so traced and then to interpret the rest more faithfully 
by the criterion of authentic self-understanding. This 
was the theology of romanticism, with its stress on 
feeling. In these terms there was for Schleiermacher no 
concept of an ontological Trinity, but at best the doc- 
trine of the Trinity might be retained in Sabellian 
fashion as a way of describing the relationship be- 
tween “the unknown God” and _ ourselves. 
Schleiermacher’s pioneer work on hermeneutics, 
worked out in analogous fashion, was developed by 
Wilhelm Dilthey and applied to the interpretation of 
history and other human studies. This in turn lay be- 
hind Rudolf Bultmann’s program of “demythologiz- 
ing,” his avowed concern to convert theological and 
christological statements into anthropological, auto- 
biographical statements—statements about ourselves 
and our own self-understanding in our relation to “the 
unknown God.” How far do we witness the same pro- 
gram in the call to ‘re-imagine God’ in the light of 
feminine self-understanding? 

(2) When such ideas are detached from the gospel 
of the incarnation and attached to ourselves, they can 
become the basis of an ideology, a political agenda in 
terms of which everything else is interpreted. What is 
an ideology? Sociologists point to three features: (a) it 
serves vested interests; (b) it interprets reality, culture, 
politics, the Bible, in terms of these vested interests; (c) 
it is passionately believed by sincere people. 

Certain forms of radical feminism, in the passion- 
ate concern for justice and liberation, can be an illus- 
tration of this. But when such an ideology is detached 
from Jesus Christ and the gospel of grace, it can give 


rise to a new legalism and a desire for power to imple- 
ment its ends, using the twin tools of exhortation and 
condemnation (the dikaiomata and katakrimata of 
the law, in Pauline terms) and lose the motivation of 
grace. But as Paul saw, the law, although it can expose 
guilty situations, never converts. It can even instigate 
opposition, unless it is seen as a “tutor” (paidagagos) to 
lead us to Christ. 

(3) The third stage can arise when in the name of 
these valid and relevant ideas, the so-called liberal can 
then attack the gospel and reject the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the incarnation—the process that Michael 





Fatherhood is then defined 
for us by Jesus on the cross. 
The danger of certain extreme 
liberal feminists is that they 
evacuate the word ‘Father’ 
of all the content Jesus 


put into it. 





Polanyi, in his criticism of fascism and communism, 
has called “moral inversion.” So John Hick extracts 
from the New Testament the idea of love (agape) to 
make an independent ideology, to give him a transcen- 
dental standpoint to survey world religions and engage 
in interreligious dialogue. But then he proceeds to at- 
tack “the myth of God incarnate” and the uniqueness 
of the Christian gospel. 

Or again, the concept of Sophia (wisdom) can be 
lifted out of the Bible and made the basis of a new, al- 
legedly relevant, form of feminine worship which re- 
places the unique place of Jesus Christ and the language 
of the Trinity—where milk and honey are substituted 
for bread and wine. Likewise, the idea of relationships 
of unconditional love, acceptance and forgiveness can 
be derived from the New Testament, detached from our 
acceptance in Christ, and made the basis of a new rel- 
evant approach to ethics. But then, if all that is required 
is love, what is the basis of a Christian doctrine of mar- 
riage or of the distinction between heterosexuality and 
homosexuality? Opposition to this permissive approach 
can then be dismissed as legalism or homophobia. In 
the story of the woman taken in adultery, Jesus adopted 
neither a legalistic nor a permissive approach, but ad- 
ministered grace and forgiveness. But he could also say: 
“Go and sin no more.” 
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A similar approach is seen in gnosticism in its many 
forms down through the ages, where the idea of “the 
Christ” is detached from Jesus Christ, and attached to 
our own self-understanding, and made the basis of a 
religious interpretation of God. For example, in our 
century in Nazi Germany, the German Christians 
wanted a Christ who was not a Jew, so they detached 
the Christ from the man “Jesus the Jew,” and attached 
the idea to themselves to worship an “Aryan Christ.” In 
similar fashion today we witness the demand for cer- 
tain forms of indigenous theology. This, of course, can 
be motivated by the recognition that we in the West 
have too often detached Jesus Christ from his roots in 
Israel and created a European theology and a Gentile 
Christ whom others do not truly recognize in the 
pages of the Bible. Certain radical feminists, in not dis- 
similar fashion, in their desire for a feminine Christ, 
can seek to detach the idea of “the Christ” from the 
man (male) Jesus, and fill the concept with their own 
feminine self-understanding. Others want to detach 
the Spirit from the Father and the Son, attach it to 
their own spirit, and talk about their own spirituality. 

It is significant that the first epistle of John in the 
New Testament is already dealing with an incipient 
gnosticism of this kind, associated with the early 
gnostic Cerinthus. Hence the exhortation: “Dear 





God has named himself 
as ‘Father.’ 
And in naming himself, 
God has commandeered 
human language 


to reveal himself. 





friends, do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits 
to see whether they are of God. . . Every spirit that ac- 
knowledges that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is 
from God: but every spirit that does not acknowledge 
Jesus is not from God. This is the spirit of the 
antichrist” (4:1ff.). Again, in chapter 2, the apostle 
describes the antichrist as the one “who denies that 
Jesus is the Christ... he denies the Father and the Son. 
No one who denies the Son has the Father: whoever 
acknowledges the Son has the Father also” (vv. 22-23). 
The New Testament knows no Christ who is not Jesus 
Christ, the Word made flesh, and no Spirit who is not 
the Spirit of the Father and the Son. 

(4) The next stage in this liberal progression is to 
call in question the authority of the Bible. This might 
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be done by asserting that the Bible is a manual of pa- 
triarchy, the product of a male-dominated culture, or 
outdated, for example, in its primitive views on and 
condemnation of homosexuality. Of course the Bible 
can be used to justify patriarchy, slavery, racism, sex- 
ism, but for this very reason we must all the more in- 
terpret the Bible in terms of its fulfillment in Jesus 
Christ. He liberates us from false prejudice, and sum- 
mons us to reject slavery, racism, sexism and patriar- 
chy in his work of redeeming our fallen race and 
bringing in the new creation. What was lost in fallen 
Adam is restored in Christ. In this way the gospel is 
meant, in speaking to culture, to transform culture. 

(5) A final stage might be the one we have already 
referred to, of questioning the sole authority of the 
Bible by teaching a doctrine of two sources—the Bible 
and tradition—that God without doubt revealed him- 
self long ago in a primitive patriarchal culture, but is 
progressively revealing himself today in our more en- 
lightened culture, eclipsing earlier revelations of him- 
self. 

This whole liberal progression can lead in reaction 
to a right-wing conservative “fundamentalism” in an 
understandable concern to stand upon the authority 
of the Bible. It can sometimes lead to wrong legalistic 
uses of the Bible and, in a way not totally dissimilar to 
liberalism, fail to interpret the Bible christologically. 
This, further coupled with an inward-looking indi- 
vidualistic pietism, can too easily turn a blind eye to 
the social issues of our time and a deaf ear to the cries 
for justice and liberty in our contemporary society. As 
we stressed earlier, in witnessing to Jesus Christ today 
there should be no divorce between evangelism and 
humanization. 

What do we learn from all this? So many churches 
today are sadly polarized at one or the other of these 
two extremes. In some ways, they can have much in 
common. Both can make experience their criterion. 
The liberals appeal to contemporary self-understand- 
ing or self-expression in formulating their ideology— 
the conservatives appeal to “evangelical experience.” 
Where the one group, by selecting certain relevant 
ideas and abstracting them from the gospel, can de- 
tach them from the person of Jesus Christ, the other 
can sometimes so identity faith with subscription to 
orthodox doctrines that they can substitute abstract 
dogmas for the living person of Jesus Christ, and make 
subscription to doctrines a condition of acceptance— 
in sectarianism, be it Catholic or Protestant. 


The Living Lord is the Center of the Church 
In steering our way between these extremes, we need 


to remind ourselves constantly that the center of the 
church is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ, our living 
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Lord. Under the pressures of our culture, and of theo- 
logical controversy, are we not in danger of losing that 
living center—of forgetting that the real agent in the 
life of the church is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ? 
Then our worship becomes in practice unitarian and 
Pelagian, simply what we, religious people, do. It is no 
longer seen as participating by grace through the 
Spirit in the incarnate Son’s communion with the Fa- 
ther. The Eucharist is no longer central. 

Already in the New Testament, we can see that there 
was to be temptation for the Church to lose that living 
center, by taking her eyes off Jesus Christ. That is the 
basic theme of Paul’s letters to the Corithians. By tak- 
ing their eyes off “Christ and him crucified,’ the gos- 
pel which Paul had preached to them, they ended up 
in divisions and quarrels about spirituality and cov- 
eted one another’s gifts. It is also the basic theme of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, with its emphasis on the sole 
priesthood of Christ, who alone, by his atoning death 
for our sin, can lead us into the Holy of Holies—the 
holy presence of the Father. 

But if we take our eyes off Christ, like those to 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews was written, we fall 
back on ourselves with a false “self-confidence in the 
flesh” that we can keep the ordinances of worship 
(dikaiomata latreias, Heb 9:1) by our religion, that we 
can offer worthy worship to God and meet his holy 
requirements. That is the road to apostasy, to sectarian 
divisions, to legalism, to weariness, where religion be- 
comes a “yoke grievous to be borne.” Then people will 
drift away from the church, we shall lose our young 
people who will want to cast off the “yoke,” and our 
members will lose the motivation of grace to give time 
and service and money to the church. That road can 
lead in the end to false worship, or even in our pagan 
society to the worship of Mammon or sex or self—our 
modern counterparts to the golden calf, the nature 
gods of the Baalim and the fertility cults. Or it can lead 
us simply to unbelief, apathy or even despair. “There is 
a way that seems right to a man, but in the end it leads 
to death” (Prov 14:12). Jesus said, “I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life. No one comes to the Father 
except through me.” Let us look to him and his Spirit 
will lift us up as a community of faith into the very 
triune life of God. 


Appendix 


On Human Language for God: 
Simile, Metaphor, Parable, Analogy, Name 


The Bible does use female images and parables for 
God and the kingdom of God, but it uses them as 
similes, not as metaphors.° When we say, “God is like 
a shepherd,” that is a simile, but when we say, “The 
Lord is my shepherd,” that is metaphor. A metaphor is 
a word (noun) with a dictionary meaning, boldly 
transferred to something or someone else to show sig- 
nificance and provide new understanding (e.g., shep- 
herd, Lamb of God, “I am the door”). The biblical 
writers do not use mother as a metaphor for God. 
They never addressed God as “Mother.” They were too 
aware of the feminine deities of the fertility cults, 
Astarte or Aphrodite, and indeed of the danger of 
making any images of God, as in the prohibition of the 
Second Commandment: “You saw no form of any 
kind the day the Lord spoke to you in Horeb out of the 
fire. Therefore take good heed to yourselves, so that 
you do not become corrupt by making a graven image 
for yourselves, whether formed like a man or a 
woman” (Deut 4:15-16). Again the people are re- 
minded: “God is not a man” (Num 23:19). In only four 
passages in the Old Testament is the simile of mother- 
hood used of God: “For a long time I have kept silent. 
I have been quiet and held myself back. But now, like 
a woman in childbirth, I cry out, I gasp and pant” (Is 
42:14).“Woe to him who quarrels with his Maker. Woe 
to him who says to his father, ‘What have you begot- 
ten?’ or to his mother, ‘What have you brought to 
birth?’ (Is 45:9-10). “Can a mother forget the baby at 
her breast and have no compassion on the child she 
has borne? Though she may forget, I will not forget 
you!” (Is 49:15). “As a mother comforts her child, so 
will I comfort you” (Is 66:13). 

These are similes, not metaphors. There is no asser- 
tion of any motherhood in God, but certain attributes 
of a woman are used to speak about the attributes of 
love and compassion in God. In similar fashion, the 
word Sophia (wisdom) is used to describe an attribute 
in God, or the wise purposes of God. There is a certain 
personification of wisdom in Proverbs 8. But Sophia is 
not literally a person to be personally addressed. What 
then about the word “Father” when God is addressed 
as Father? Is this just another metaphor for God, like 
“shepherd”? Clearly God is not really a shepherd, al- 
though it is a meaningful word. Do we then say that 
God is not really Father, but this is a meaningful form 
of address? Is not God more truly Father than we hu- 
man fathers are? Clearly, much depends on how we 
interpret metaphor. There have been many discussions 
about this, some saying that Father, unlike rock or 
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shepherd, is a “reality depicting metaphor.”’ The word 
denotes personal identity in God, not just certain fa- 
therly attributes, in virtue of which we can address 
him as “Father.” 

Perhaps it is better to talk about analogy. The word 
‘father’ is truly predicated of God and of creatures, but 
analogically God has revealed himself to us as Father. 
He has not left himself to be unknown. But the word 
is not just a model, a metaphor which we use to de- 
scribe God—“reality depicting” as such a metaphor 
might be. God has named himself as “Father.” A name 
is more than a metaphor. In naming himself, God has 
commandeered human language to reveal himself. We 
only know human fathers. For us the word “father” is 
a human class concept, which we predicate of crea- 
turely male parents. How then can a word which is a 
human class concept be used to denote God who is not 
a member of that class? How can we use a word with 
sexual connotations to denote God who is beyond 
gender? How can fatherhood then be predicated of 
God and man? Clearly not univocally, with identity of 
meaning. That would certainly imply gender in God.* 
If the human word “father” is to be used of God, there 
must be a shift in meaning to denote God the Creator, 
who is the only true Father, after whom all earthly fa- 
therhood is named (Eph 3:15). In the order of being, 
God’s fatherhood is prior to ours, as the creator is 
prior to the creature. However, in the order of know- 
ing, we know earthly fathers before we know God as 
Father. How then can we compare and contrast God’s 
fatherhood with ours? We can only do so theologically 
(not mythologically, to refer again to Athanasius’s dis- 
tinction) by the content put into that word by Jesus 
Christ, as we reflect upon the life of Jesus, the words of 
Jesus, the sufferings of Jesus.’ We allow the Spirit, in 
interpreting Christ to us, to evacuate the word of all 
biological, male, patriarchal, sexist content, to fill it 
with divine content, that we may more truly pray, 
“Abba, Father.” This is the road of analogy (analogia 
gratiae) in theology. The presupposition of this, as the 
Nicene Fathers saw, is that the Father and the Son are 
“one in being” (homoousiot): “He who has seen me has 
seen the Father” (Mt 11:27; Jn 14:9 ). In similar fash- 
ion the relational words “person” and “communion,” 
like “love” (agape), are predicated of God and human- 
ity, not mythologically but theologically, in the light of 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. It was in this way 
that the fathers of the church taught the doctrine of an 
ontological Trinity—that the God who has his being- 
in-communion, in love, has created us as human per- 
sons in his image to find our true being-in-commun- 
ion in love, in perichoretic unity, and revealed that 
purpose to us in Jesus Christ. 

The concept of the name of God—that God names 
himself—occurs all through the Bible. In redeeming 
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Israel from Egypt, God gave his name to Moses: “I am 
who I am. This is my name forever, the name by which 
I am to be remembered from generation to genera- 
tion” (Ex 3:15). “My people will know my name” (as 
their redeemer) (Is 52:6). “The Lord your God will 
choose a dwelling place for his name” (Deut 12:11). In 
pronouncing the Aaronic blessing of peace at the con- 
clusion of worship, the priests “will put my name on 
the Israelites” (Num 6:27; cf. Ps 20:1, 5; 54:1; 124:8; Jer 
23:6). In the New Testament, the God who gave his 
name to Israel, in the fulfillment of his revelation, 
makes his name known as “Father” in Jesus, and gave 
to his Son Jesus a name above every name. Jesus him- 
self prayed, “Father, glorify your name” (Jn 12:28) and 
taught us to pray, “Hallowed be your name.” In our 
Lord’s high priestly prayer, he says: “I am coming to 
you, Holy Father; protect them by the power of your 
name—the name you gave me—so that they may be 
one as we are one. While I was with them I protected 
them and kept them safe by that name you gave me” 
(Jn 17:11-12). We are baptized into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and are taught to confess 
it, praise it, love it, proclaim it, in a life of wonderful 
communion. It should be clear from all that we have 
said, therefore, that the name is not merely an arbi- 
trary signifier, like Susan or Fred! It has semantic con- 
tent, as has the name of Jesus. It is the name through 
which God discloses himself personally to us to draw 
us into intimate communion with himself in worship 
and prayer, not just to convey information about him- 


self. 
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In such a sect in Ephesus there was apparently a goddess Authentia. 
See also the introduction to my book Worship, Community & the 
Triune God of Grace (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1996). 

5. Alan E. Lewis, ed., The Motherhood of God (Edinburgh: St. 
Andrew Press, 1984). 

6. See the discussion on this in Roland M. Frye, Language for 
God and Feminist Language (Edinburgh: Handsel Press, 1988). 

7. Janet Martin Soskie, Metaphor and Religious Language (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1985). Sallie McFague, Metaphorical Theology: 
Models of God in Religious Language (London: SCM, 1982). 

8.‘As Aquinas saw, when we say “God is not in any class” (deus 
non est in genere), to predicate fatherhood of God and man ana- 
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logically is clearly not a case of an analogia generis—analogia 
duorum ad tertium—that God and man are subsumed under a 
third thing, a general class concept, in some general analogia entis. 
It is rather a case of analogia uniius ad alterum (“of one to an- 
other” )—between God and the creature, where God is the analogia 
analogans, the ground of the analogy, and the creaturely father is 
the analogia analogata, the analogate (what Karl Barth saw must 
be interpreted as an analogia gratiae or analogia relationis, an 
analogia fidei). To invert the order and make the creaturely father 
the analogia analogans, the ground of the analogy, is the road of 
mythology or a crude anthropomorphism (to treat God as a pas- 
sionate old man like Father Zeus in Greek mythology!). This is the 
danger in calling for new human images of God, be they male or 
female. See Battista Mondin, The Principle of Analogy in Protestant 
and Catholic Theology (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963). 

9. In analogy, we compare and contrast the terms, seeing like- 
ness and unlikeness (steering our way, as Aquinas saw, between a 
via negativa and a via affirmativa). So we sing with Frederick Faber: 

No earthly father loves like thee; 

No mother e’er so mild 

Bears and forebears as thou hast done 

With me thy sinful child. 

There is a “cloud of unknowing.” Yet the light of the Father’s 
love shines through the darkness of the cross. True theology is the- 
ology that sings: 

Yet I may love thee too, O Lord, 

Almighty as thou art, 

For thou hast stooped to ask of me 

The love of my poor heart. 
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The Revelation of Scripture and the 
Revelation of Christ in Calvin’s Institutes 


by Matthew Koenig 


Excerpt from a conversation in Mackay cafeteria, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


“The answers to the questions surrounding biblical 
authority will be found when we stop looking at the Bible.” 
A gleam in her eye and a subtle wry smile accompanied 
her proposal. He was intrigued but skeptical. He chewed 
slower so he would have more time to come up with a 
response. Scriptural authority was such a nagging, tir- 
ing issue, and it had a way of making the food at Mackay 
go down heavier. After three years at Seminary, he had 
resigned himself to accepting that no one would ever come 
up with a theory that would satisfy everyone else, and 
the lingering conflicts were hell on community building. 
But this seemed a particularly strange formulation com- 
ing from this colleague, who had always been able to 
muster more energy than he to debate the topic. Had she 
become tired and cynical too? 

She was bating his response, but he was too sluggish. 
She was wondering whether he had agreed too soon with 
her cryptic statement. “I don’t mean we should stop read- 
ing the Bible,” she said, “or stop regarding it as 
authoritative. What we should do 1s look at the object of 
its testimony, Jesus Christ. That’s where the authority ts 


Such conversations make a Seminary education 
worthwhile. No Seminarian should overlook the 
value of theological table talk, especially when in re- 
gard to such a key topic. Discerning between the 
Bible as God’s revelation, and the Bible as witness to 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ—or discerning whether 
something really needs to be discerned here—is one of 
the most challenging and worthwhile questions one 
can engage in Seminary. It has been one of the central 
questions addressed by theology in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


And let us admit that this subject is not confined to 
Seminary cafeterias. Although my discussion in this 
article will focus primarily on the dogmatic and theo- 
logical matters of the question, the issue arises daily in 
the life of the church, primarily in questions of ethics. 
Consider the Presbyterian Church (USA), embroiled 
in the question of homosexual ordination. One 
branch argues that the Christian life must be lived ac- 
cording to Scripture. The other branch argues that the 
Christian life must be lived according to Jesus Christ. 
What’s the difference? The theology lingering behind 
this question, and what John Calvin has to say about 
it, is the subject I would like to engage in this article. 


Historical development of the Question 


Before we begin, however, I would like to offer a 
brief survey of the history of this question. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, students of the Bible 
made a great distinction between the Bible and other 
literature. A student examined a sacred text differently 
than a profane text. But in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, as Enlightenment intellectuals expanded the 
work of their Renaissance forebears, any distinction 
between sacred and profane texts was dissolved, and 
the world has been wrestling with the consequences 
ever since. Perhaps the most singular event in the 
story is the documentary hypothesis. The first five 
books of the Bible, so the argument goes, are not the 
work of Moses, but a compilation of oral and written 
strands gleaned from various Hebrew sources, each 
with its own theological emphasis. For many this 
called the authenticity of the Bible into question: 
Scripture’s presentation of the Pentateuch—as the five 
books written by Moses—does not correspond to the 
way those books came into being. And where the au- 
thenticity could be questioned, so could the contents. 
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This came by way of the rise of scientific knowledge 
and the succeeding battle over evolution: one had to 
make a choice between the biblical account of creation 
of the world and humanity, and the proposal made by 
evolutionary science. Now the veracity of the Bible 
was called into question as well. 

Theologians and biblical scholars responded to 
these developments largely in two ways. The first was 
to try to defend the Bible from the arguments of 
higher criticism. The verbal inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures—that each word of the Bible was dictated to its 
writer by God—was defended passionately. It seemed 
that faith in Christ itself was at stake. If the Bible is the 
means of knowing Christ, and the Bible contains er- 
rors, then our knowledge of Christ must be errant as 
well. The second avenue was to admit the insights of 
higher criticism, but deny their significance. One 
must distinguish between the Bible as revelation itself, 
and the Bible as the means God takes up to witness to 
himself in Jesus Christ.! 


The Relevance of John Calvin 


We now turn to John Calvin. Aside from his im- 
mense influence on Protestantism, Calvin is one of 
the most clear and systematic thinkers in the history of 
the Christian church. Moreover, he was an overtly bib- 
lical theologian. His exegetical work and theological 
formulations are inseparable. He is therefore precisely 
the sort of thinker we must look to in order to address 
the relationship of Christ to Scripture. But what fi- 
nally makes Calvin an interesting subject for our in- 
quiry is the surprising fact that supporters of both po- 
sitions mentioned above have done just that. Both 
supporters and critics of biblical inerrancy have re- 
turned to Calvin, and both claim him as their advo- 
cate. So just how does Calvin understand the revela- 
tion of Scripture, and the revelation of Christ? Does 
his allegiance to Christ affirm his trust in the author- 
ity of the Bible, or does the authority of Christ limit 
the authority of the Bible? 


Scripture and the Revelation of the Creator 


For the clearest exposition of Calvin’s doctrine of 
Scripture, there is no better place for us to turn than 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion. Before we 
begin, however, we must acknowledge two difficult 
challenges that stand before us. First, Calvin never ar- 
ticulates a simple “doctrine of Scripture” alone. He 
always addresses Scripture by way of other elements of 
the Christian proclamation. Second, Calvin addressed 
Scripture through the questions that occupied the 
church in his day, and our question was unfortunately 
not one of them. Still, if we pay close attention to the 


questions Calvin does ask, we may also attain a reason- 
able approximation to what he would say to our own 
question. 

Calvin first introduces us to Scripture as he explains 
how it is that we come to know God the Creator. He 
first argues that God has implanted knowledge of 
himself as a natural faculty of our minds. “There is 
within the human mind,” he writes, “and indeed by 
natural instinct, an awareness of divinity” (I.i1.1)? 
Secondly, explains Calvin, God provides knowledge of 
himself through the natural world. Calvin paints 
vivid pictures of the manifold beauty of the earth, 
which declares in every corner the love of God. Nature 
serves for Calvin as a “sort of mirror in which we can 
contemplate God, who is otherwise invisible” (I.v.1). 
Third, we may know God through his crowning cre- 
ative achievement: humanity itself, in all its myriad 
complexity. For Calvin, “there is no need to go outside 
ourselves to find God” (I.v.3). 

But every one of these cases in which God has re- 
vealed himself—in the premonitions of our minds, in 
the splendor of the universe, and in the miraculous in- 
tricacy of the human body—Calvin declares null and 
void, entirely ineffectual in helping us to know and 
love God. The reason, of course, is the devastation 
wrought by human rebellion and sin. Both the silly 
superstition of common folk and the prideful philoso- 
phy of intellectuals distorts the implicit knowledge of 
God within the human mind. Then partly through 
malice, partly through ignorance, humanity blinds it- 
self to the signs of God in nature, and “although the 
Lord represents himself ...in the mirror of his works 
with very great clarity, such is our stupidity that we 
grow increasingly dull toward so manifest testimonies, 
and they flow away without profiting us” (I.v.11). Fi- 
nally, in regard to the complex beauty of the human 
body, humanity exchanges the creature for the creator, 
puffing ourselves up with pride as we praise our great- 
ness, while we ignore our creator (I.v.4). 

Now Calvin's first words on Scripture, set in con- 
trast to human ignorance, confusion and malice, are a 
rare case of understatement, “it is needful that another 
and better help be added to direct us aright to the very 
Creator of the universe” (I.vi.1). Calvin sees Scripture, 
then, as the solution God provides to the problem of 
knowledge of God in a sinful world.’ Scripture iden- 
tifies and corrects the distortions that plague the world 
because of sin. Here we find Calvin’s famous analogy 
which most clearly sums up his view of the function of 
Scripture: “Just as old or bleary-eyed men and those 
with weak vision , if you thrust before them a most 
beautiful volume, even if they recognize it to be some 
sort of writing, yet can scarcely construe two words, 
but with the aid of spectacles will begin to read dis- 
tinctly; so Scripture, gathering up the otherwise con- 
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fused knowledge of God in our minds, having dis- 
persed our dullness, clearly shows us the true God” 
(I.vi.1) God gives his word in Scripture to serve as the 
spectacles that will clear up the blurred condition of 
the fallen world. 


Scriptural authority over the Church 


To this point, chapter VI of Book I, Calvin has ex- 
plained to us the universal problems against which 
Scripture fights. In the succeeding chapters, he turns 
to more particular problems in the church of his day. 
Our question concerns the relationship between 
Scriptural authority and the authority of Christ; 
Calvin’s question was the relationship between Scrip- 
tural authority and the authority of the church. 
Calvin’s opponent was, of course, the Roman Catho- 
lic understanding that the authority of Scripture rests 





Discerning between the Bible 
as God’s revelation and the Bible 
as witness to God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ—or discerning whether 
something really needs to be 
discerned—is one of the most challenging 
and worthwhile questions 


one can engage. 





on the interpretation provided by the doctors of the 
church. Calvin clearly disagrees: “Scripture must be 
confirmed by the witness of the Spirit. Thus may its 
authority be established as certain; and it is a wicked 
falsehood that its credibility depends on the Judgment 
of the Church” (I.vii). 

We must admit that here Calvin is not explaining 
the authority of Scripture per se, but rather how it 
stands over against the authority of the church. Still, 
Calvin does make a constructive argument. He must 
replace the authority of the church with another au- 
thority; he cannot argue against the church’s author- 
ity without arguing for another authority; and here we 
will find thought germane to our topic. First, Calvin 
argues that the Scriptures are the complete repository 
of God’s truth; “daily oracles are not sent from heaven, 
for it pleased the Lord to hallow his truth to everlast- 
ing remembrance in the Scriptures alone” (I.vii.1). 
Moreover, the words of Scripture resound as the words 








spoken by God, “the Scriptures obtain full authority 
among believers only when men regard them as hav- 
ing sprung from heaven, as if there the living words of 
God were heard” (I.vii.1). 

Calvin also uses this opportunity to argue against 
philosophers (and modern apologists?) who would 
“build up firm faith in Scripture through disputation” 
(I.vii.4). This is “backwards”, he declares. One cannot 
build “up” from earthly reason and proofs to God. 
One must start from the opposite end; “the highest 
proof of Scripture derives in general from the fact that 
God in person speaks in it... God alone is a fit witness 
of himself in his Word” (I.vii.4). 


The Church’s obedience to Scripture 


As we have seen, in Book I Calvin describes 
Scripture’s authority over the church. In Book IV he 
returns to this topic, but reverses the perspective: the 
church’s obedience under Scripture. Just how and 
why must the church obey the Bible? Here Calvin ad- 
dresses the content and authority of church doctrine, 
both of which are bound to Scripture. The reason, 
argues Calvin, is that the church must be like the 
apostles who came before it, who “are not to prate 
whatever they please, but are faithfully to report the 
commands of Him by whom they have been sent. . . he 
commanded them to go and teach all nations every- 
thing he had enjoined” (Matt.28:19-20; IV.viii.4). 
Note well Calvin’s implicit assumption here: he wants 
to argue that church doctrine is limited to Scripture, 
but for proof, he argues that the church is limited to 
the commands of Christ. The argument only works if 
one can replace “Scripture” with the “commands of 
Christ”. This reveals how closely intertwined Scrip- 
ture and Christ were for Calvin. We see the same con- 
viction when Calvin explains the unity of the Old and 
New Testaments. 


“if what Christ says is true—‘No one sees the Fa- 
ther except the Son and anyone to whom the Son 
chooses to reveal him’ [Matt 11:27]—surely they 
who would attain the knowledge of God should 
always be directed by that eternal Wisdom. ... When 
I say this, I mean that God has never manifested him- 
self to men in any other way than through the Son, 
that is, his sole wisdom, light and truth. From this 
fountain Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
others drank all that they had of heavenly teaching. 
(IV.viii.5. emphasis added). 


No matter the place in the Scriptures, it is Christ 
who speaks. Therefore the church must look to the 
Scriptures for the content and authority of its doctrine. 

Calvin argues similarly over the union of Christ 
with the Church. Scripture mediates this union. Ro- 
man Catholics asserted that Christ’s promise to be 
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present always with the church gave the Holy See ulti- 
mate authority over the Scripture. Calvin agrees that 
“the Lord is ever present with his people and governs 
them by his Spirit” (1 Cor.2:12; IV.viii.11), but argues 
that the presence of Christ’s spirit does not lead to 
grandiose claims of holiness and authority. According 
to Calvin, believers “in this flesh receive only the first 
fruits and some taste of his Spirit” [Rom. 8:23, 
IV.viii.11]. Consequently, and here is the critical point 
for our reflection, “being aware of their own weakness, 
nothing better is left for them but to keep themselves 
carefully within the limits of God’s Word” (IV.viii.11). 
It is in the Scriptures that believers are commanded 
and guaranteed to find Christ. 

Calvin voices the same appeal to the Anabaptists. 
Here the danger was to take freedom from church au- 
thority to mean also freedom from Scriptural author- 
ity, and license for individual revelations. Calvin does 





Both supporters and critics 
of biblical inerrancy have claimed 
Calvin as their advocate. 
So does Calvin’s allegiance to 
Christ affirm his trust 

in the authority of the Bible, 
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not mask his ire in chapter IX, when he states, “Fanat- 
ics, abandoning Scripture and flying over to Revela- 
tion, cast down all the principles of godliness” (I.ix.1). 
These “rascals”, as Calvin refers to them, haughtily 
“despise all reading and laugh at the simplicity of 
those who, as they express it, still follow the dead and 
killing letter” (I.ix.1). Calvin responds simply by 
pointing out that since the Spirit inspired Scripture, 
the two belong inseparably together. Anyone looking 
for the Spirit outside the Scripture is looking in the 
wrong place, “as if, indeed, this were ignominy for the 
Holy Spirit to be everywhere equal and in conformity 
with himself, to agree with himself in all things, and to 
vary in nothing!” (I.ix.2) 

We note the importance of these last two cases for 
our question. When an attempt was made to find 
Christ or the Spirit of Christ apart from the Scrip- 
tures—either in a supposed spiritual union that gave 
the church power over the Scriptures, or in a revela- 
tion that gave an individual power over the Scrip- 


tures—Calvin summarily rejected the argument. We 
will return to these cases as we conclude our inquiry. 


Calvin Scholars on The Revelation of Christ 
and the Revelation of Scripture 


With Calvin’s explanation of Scripture in mind, we 
may now entertain directly the question of the revela- 
tion of Christ and the revelation of Scripture, and the 
respective authority of each. In order to do so, how- 
ever, we must now deal with Calvin indirectly. As we 
have seen, he does not address our question in the way 
we have phrased it. This does not imply, however, that 
it is not a fair question to ask Calvin, and many schol- 
ars in our century have done so. It is to these scholars 
that we now turn. 


B.B. Warfield and Wilhelm Niesel: The Objective 
Perfection of Scripture? 


B.B. Warfield 


In 1931, shortly after the death of the “Old 
Princeton” giant of theology and church history, B.B. 
Warfield’s Calvin and Calvinism was published. While 
Warfield is generally reputed to be a conservative in- 
terpreter of Calvin, we should not pigeon-hole 
Warfield with the pejorative terminology of “rigid lit- 
eralist” or “fundamentalist”. Warfield himself notes 
that Calvin “would have deplored the petty dogmatics 
of the Consensus Helveticus’, which argued that the 
very vowel points of the Hebrew text were inspired.’ 
Still, Warfield holds that “nothing is more certain than 
that Calvin held both to ‘verbal inspiration’ and to the 
‘inerrancy of Scripture’, however he may have con- 
ceived the action of God which secured these things” 
(Warfield, 61, note). 

Warfield can find plenty of resources in the Insti- 
tutes to support his thesis. Scripture has “flowed to us 
from the very mouth of God” (I.vii.5, Warfield, 61) 
through the “sure and genuine scribes of the Holy 
Spirit” (IV.viil.9, Warfield, 61). Scripture has “come 
down from heaven as if the living words of God them- 
selves were heard in it” (I.vii.1, Warfield, 61). So we 
“owe it therefore the same reverence which we owe to 
God Himself, since it has proceeded from him alone, 
and there is nothing human mixed with it” (Com- 
mentary on 2 Tim. 3, 16; Warfield, 61). Indeed, the 
Scriptures were composed “under the Holy Spirit’s 
dictation” (IV.vii.6). 

The question of “dictation” is important, and 
should not be misunderstood. It is not meant to imply 
that human writers were inactive in the production of 
the Scripture. In a footnote, Warfield cites another po- 
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sition with which he agrees: “the action of God does 
not, in Calvin’s view, transform the sacred authors into 
machines” or “passive instruments, simple secretaries, 
pens moved by the holy spirit”.» Nevertheless, the hu- 
man writers were indeed “notaries”, writing as “the 
organs of the Holy Ghost” (Warfield, 61). Thus 
Warfield is prepared to concede that the language of 
dictation “is figurative”, but still concludes that “the 
result of inspiration is as if it were by dictation, viz. the 
production of a pure word of God free from all hu- 
man admixtures” ( warfield, 63). 

This is where the rubber hits the road for Warfield. 
He argues that for Calvin, there are no “errors” in 
Scripture. Calvin was indeed a humanist scholar, and 
did note textual anomalies in the Bible—the differ- 
ences in the way events were transcribed by the differ- 
ent evangelists, for instance. But this does not mean 
that the text contains an error. In the case of the evan- 
gelists, their purpose “was not to write a chronologi- 
cally exact record, but to present the general essence of 
things... they intend to give no sequences of time and 
therefore cannot err in this regard” (Warfield, 65). 
And if Calvin does admit an “error”, he “is not speak- 
ing of the original, but of the transmitted text” 
(Warfield, 65). For Calvin then, Warfield explains, 
“the diversity of the human authors thus disappears 
before the unity of the Spirit, the sole responsible au- 
thor of Scripture” (Warfield, 61). The Bible is there- 
fore “not the verba Dei, but the verbum Dei” 
(Warfield, 61). 

For our purposes, it is imperative that we under- 
stand the implications of Warfield’s assertion that 
Calvin would not admit any substantive “error” to the 
Scriptures. Warfield proposes a “Word/Spirit” for- 
mula for Scriptural revelation in Calvin. “[T]he Word 
supplies the objective factor; the Spirit the subjective 
factor; and only in the union of the objective and sub- 
jective factors is the result accomplished” (Warfield, 
82). The objective content of God’s revelation thus 
resides in the Scripture, but the “whole subjective ca- 
pacitating for the reception of this revelation lies in the 
will of the Spirit” (Warfield, 83). The Scripture itself, 
therefore, is the one, objective word of God, free from 
error, free from human admixture. The work of the 
Spirit is only to enliven the subject, the human heart 
and mind, to love its object, the Scripture. 


Wilhelm Niesel 


In 1938, just seven years after Warfield’s Calvin and 
Calvinism was compiled and published, German 
scholar Wilhelm Niesel composed a dramatically dif- 
ferent reading of Calvin’s view of the authority and in- 
spiration of Scripture. In his chapter on “Scripture 
and Spirit”, we know from the first words that Niesel 


does not share Warfield’s enthusiasm for claiming 
Calvin as an inerrantist. “Of course Calvin speaks of 
a [divinely inspired Scripture], but only very rarely— 
a fact which may be regretted by the champions of 
theories of inspiration, but which cannot be altered. 
In the chapters of the Institutes in which he puts for- 
ward his doctrine of Scripture he fatally omits to men- 
tion it at all.’ Where Calvin does speak of Scripture as 
divine, Niesel argues, his intention is more to combat 
the claims of Roman Catholics, that the authority of 
Scripture depends on the authority of the church. 
According to Niesel, Calvin’s real objective is to 
teach Christ as the scopus, or end of Scripture. Niesel’s 
reading of Calvin, therefore, is christologically moti- 
vated. His aim is to distinguish between the doctrine 
of Scripture and the doctrine of Christ, because he is 
convinced this will help us worship Christ better. Like 
Warfield, Niesel can also find passages from the Insti- 
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tutes that would seem to support his view, “When by 
the power of the Spirit it effectually penetrates our 
hearts, when it conveys Christ to us, then it becomes a 
word of life converting the soul” (1.1x.3, Niesel, 28). 
Niesel takes Calvin’s understanding of the law as an 
analogy to Scripture. Here he also finds Calvin argu- 
ing for Christ as the scopus. “Since the end, the fulfill- 
ing of the law, calling us to the fear of God is Jesus 
Christ and the theme of the gospel inviting us to trust 
is also Jesus Christ, the aim of all our attention to the 
Bible should be the recognition of Jesus Christ” 
(Niesel, 31). 

Consequently, Niesel takes great pains to contrast 
between Christ and Scripture. Niesel will go so far as 
to say “the Holy Spirit uses the word”, but then makes 
the distinction that the Spirit “has not so penetrated 
the word as to be identical with it” (Niesel, 32). In 
sum, “God wills to make use of these elements as his 
instruments. .. but these means are not the thing in 
itself” (Niesel, 32). Niesel also claims that Calvin’s use 
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of the term “instrument” allows us to make parallels 
between Calvin’s understanding of the Lord’s Supper 
and his view of Scripture. Just as Calvin allows for a 
“spiritual presence” in the Lord’s Supper, but refuses to 
make the instruments identical with Christ, so he also 
refuses to make the Scriptures identical with Christ. 
Niesel’s insistence upon a clear distinction between 
Christ and the Scripture brings us to the strongest 
point of divergence between him and Warfield. What 
is happening when the Holy Spirit seals the words of 
the Bible upon our hearts? For Warfield, this means 
that the Holy Spirit, which is always intimately aligned 
with the Spirit of Christ, must work in us before we 
can understand the words of Scripture as true, au- 
thoritative, and revelatory of God. But Warfield will 
still demand that the words are nevertheless inspired 
and objectively true regardless of whether we under- 
stand them as so. For Warfield, the problem lies 
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within the believing subject, not the revelatory object. 
Niesel does not accept this formulation. It is Christ, 
the scopus of Scripture which makes the words true. 
“The theme alone to which they bear witness makes 
them live; and this theme is Jesus Christ... as though 
the living Lord could be identified with the written 
words of the Bible!” (Niesel, 33). Niesel could not 
state his opposition to Warfield clearer than when he 
concludes that the Holy Spirit must not only work to 
enliven the believing subject, but the object of Scrip- 
ture as well: “this does not mean that the Holy Spirit 
has only to move within us for us to be able rightly to 
understand Scripture. No; the written word itself 
must be made alive” (Niesel, 32). 

How do we evaluate this division between Niesel 
and Warfield? Is Niesel correct in making the distinc- 
tion between the revelation of Christ and the written 
word? Or is Warfield correct in asserting the objective 
perfection of God’s revelation in Scripture? What did 
Calvin really intend? The question may be answered 
by attempting to identify a theological question which 
could, hypothetically, put Christ and Scripture in con- 
flict with one another. 


The Question of a “Canon within the Canon” in 
Calvin 


The locus classicus for this meditation is the ques- 
tion of the “canon within the canon’, or whether 
“Christ is Lord of the Scripture”. This was a topic all 
protestant reformers had to address, since the two cen- 
tral protestant proclamations, sola scriptura and jus- 
tification by faith in Christ, often drew the charge of 
contradiction. Does not the Old Testament demand 
that God’s law must be fulfilled for an individual to be 
righteous? But don’t the reformers argue that one is 
justified by grace through faith in Christ alone? How 
does Calvin handle this delicate situation? 

If Calvin makes a sharp distinction between Christ 
and the Scripture, then Niesel may be correct in his 
argument that Calvin separates Christ and Scripture. 

In 1952 Edward Dowey offered a highly observant 
and subtle treatment of Calvin’s theology in his work, 
The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. We will 
have occasion to look more closely at Dowey’s thesis 
shortly, but for now we simply follow his inquiry into 
the possibility of a canon within the canon for Calvin. 
Dowey points out that Calvin does indeed isolate spe- 
cific portions of Scripture which provide the “object” 
of faith. According to Calvin, “since the heart of man 
is not aroused to faith by every utterance of God, we 
must further inquire what it is that faith properly has 
respect to in the word” (III.11.7).° For Calvin, faith 
must cling specifically to those words in Scripture 
which speak to us of God’s good will toward us in 
Christ. After all, there are many words in Scripture 
onto which the outstretched hands of faith cannot 
grab. “The declaration of God to Adam was ‘thou 
shalt surely die, and the declaration to Cain, ‘the voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground. But these of themselves, far from being fitted 
to establish faith, tend only to shake it” (III.u1.7, 
Dowey, 155). 

Yet can we conclude from this that only those words 
in the Bible are true which “preach Christ”? No. 
Dowey makes it very clear that this is not Calvin’s in- 
tent. Calvin enjoins us “that it is the office of faith to 
subscribe to the truth of God whenever, whatever, and 
in whatever manner he speaks” (III.11.7, Dowey, 155). 
Dowey distinguishes between Jesus Christ as the object 
of faith in Scripture and Scripture itself by the follow- 
ing formulation: “(1) the whole of Scripture, which 
must be believed and is accredited by the Spirit and (2) 
the gratuitous promise in Christ, the substance of 
Scripture, which alone is proprie the object of saving 
faith. Calvin distinguishes between them, not to chose 
(sic) one rather than the other, but to affirm both” 
(Dowey, 159). 
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Edward Dowey and the Two-Fold Knowledge of God 
in the Institutes 


How can this be? How can Calvin distinguish be- 
tween Christ as the object of faith in Scripture, and the 
whole of Scripture as truly inspired and worthy of ac- 
ceptance, and affirm both? Dowey’s larger thesis can 
help bring us closer to this question, and also bring 
closure to the lingering question of who read Calvin 
better, Warfield or Niesel. Dowey argues that Calvin 
structures the /nstitutes under the direction of an epis- 
temological principle which Dowey calls the duplex 
cognitio Dei—the twofold knowledge of God. This 
twofold knowledge is not the revelation of God in na- 
ture over against the revelation of God in Scripture. 
Nor is it the knowledge of God from the Old Testa- 
ment over against the knowledge of God from the 
New Testament. Rather, Dowey asserts, Calvin’s two- 
fold knowledge of God refers to knowing God both as 
Creator and Redeemer. 

Dowey points to an early passage in the Institutes 
for the heart of his argument: 


Therefore, since the Lord first appears, both in the 
formation of the world and in the general doctrine 
of Scripture simply as the Creator, and afterwards 
as the Redeemer in the person of Christ—from this 
arises a twofold knowledge of him, of which the 
former is first to be considered, and the other will 
follow in its proper order (I.ii.1, Dowey, 43, Dowey’s 
emphasis). 


So in Book I, Calvin speaks only of God the Creator, 
and waits until Book II to treat Christ the Redeemer. 
We begin to appreciate the importance of this thesis 
for our topic when we realize that Calvin unfolds the 
vast majority of his doctrine of Scripture within Book 
I, the knowledge of God the Creator. Calvin presents 
Scripture to sinful human beings, who have foregone 
everything they could know of God through God’s 
created order. Calvin's desire is to show that the same 
God who created nature, but who remains unknow- 
able through nature, has also revealed himself in 
Scripture, and will seal this Scripture on the hearts and 
minds of human beings. Still, Calvin is not yet deal- 
ing with the knowledge of Christ the Redeemer. “The 
knowledge of the Creator has two sources: creation 
and the ‘general doctrine’ of Scripture; and the knowl- 
edge of the Redeemer has one source, Christ” (Dowey, 
43). 

Although Calvin orders Scripture under the knowl- 
edge of God the Creator, we can agree with Niesel that 
the ultimate end of Scripture—knowing God also as 
Redeemer, should have something to do with our un- 
derstanding of the nature of the Scriptures themselves. 
Dowey notes this ambiguity when he describes 
Calvin’s transition from the knowledge of God the 


Creator to the knowledge of God the Redeemer. In 
Book I, Calvin has laid the foundation of God the Cre- 
ator, his providence, and even his trinitarian being. 
“Yet while this background is a frame of reference and 
a presupposition of the redemptive revelation, it is not 
even known apart from the redemptive revelation 
which Calvin has yet to discuss. Thus, from another 
point of view the redemptive revelation is actually the 
presupposition of the knowledge of the Creator which 
in Calvin’s treatment precedes it” (Dowey, 46). Calvin 
treats the knowledge of God the Creator—including 
his work of Scripture—first, and this becomes a pre- 
supposition for the knowledge of God the Redeemer. 
On the other hand, Calvin holds that we do not know 
the true God until we know the Redeemer, which then 
becomes a presupposition for knowledge of the Cre- 
ator. 








If Calvin’s ‘verbal inerrancy’ 
provided the material which gave rise 
to the rationalists of protestant 
orthodoxy, it may be that the 
‘real witness’ formulation 
has combined with cultural trends 
to lead to an embarrasing 
dearth of even basic 
Bible knowledge. 





This is why Niesel has some justification in reading 
Calvin with such a high emphasis on Calvin's 
christology—the Redeemer is somehow necessary for 
understanding the entire work. But in drawing con- 
clusions about Scripture, Niesel goes awry. Calvin 
does not structure the Institutes to give a christological 
foundation for Scripture. Scripture is a perfect work 
of God the Creator. But what about the necessity of 
the testimony of the Spirit for confirmation of Scrip- 
ture? As we have seen, Calvin does include the doc- 
trine of testimonium Spiritus, and the Spirit is a key 
factor in the authority of Scripture. But Niesel goes 
too far in saying that both the word and the reception 
of the word need the agency of the Holy Spirit. Once 
the Spirit had completed the Scriptural revelation 
through the biblical writers, it was complete and per- 
fect. No further inspiration is needed. The objective 
revelation is complete. 
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Judging from the structure of the Institutes, then, 
we must conclude that Warfield was right in his judg- 
ment that Calvin held to a belief in the verbal inspira- 
tion and perfection of Scripture. We may also judge 
from the structure of the Institutes that Calvin never 
declared the agency of the Holy Spirit, and by exten- 
sion, the spirit of Christ, to be a special means of in- 
terpreting the Scripture that would form a “canon 
within the canon’, or distinguish some parts of Scrip- 
ture as more true than others. There can be no divi- 
sion between Christ and Scripture. 


Conclusion 


Where does this leave us as we consider the revelation 
of Christ and the revelation of Scripture, and the re- 
spective authority of each. Is Calvin’s answer true and 
helpful for the church? Or by his subtle structure, has 
he eluded the thrust of our inquiry after all? In the re- 
mainder of this article, we will see how contemporary 
scholars have evaluated Calvin’s theology as it bears on 
the question of the revelation and authority of Christ 
and Scripture. I will then offer a “critique of the critics” 
and my own evaluation of Calvin. In each case the his- 
torical discussion leads to judgments about the contem- 
porary church. 


Scholarly Critique of Calvin 


Most contemporary scholars have not been wholly 
appreciative of Calvin on this issue. Though fair in his 
representation of Calvin’s thought, Edward Dowey ulti- 
mately faults Calvin for what he considers an ambiguity, 
and believes this ambiguity had detrimental effects on his 
theology and exegesis. One hears audible regret as 
Dowey writes, “Calvin had in his hand, as it were, the very 
instrument by which Luther had already freed himself of 
slavish adherence to the Bible and tortuous exegesis: the 
principle of ‘Christ, the Lord of Scripture-—but he did 
not wield it” (Dowey, 160). For Dowey, Calvin held too 
tightly to the “formal” principle of the Reformation—the 
authority of Scripture—and did not work out the full im- 
plications of the “material” principle—justification by 
faith (Dowey, 161). Dowey admires Calvin’s “lofty, psy- 
chologically subtle, and exclusively Christocentric doc- 
trine of faith” (Dowey, 160), but he achieved this in spite 
of a stubbornness that “was never willing to deny author- 
ity to a single casual expression in Scripture, except mi- 
nor and theologically unaccounted for blunders of copy- 
ists and translators” (Dowey, 161). Though Calvin was 
always a clear thinker who admitted very few inconsisten- 
cies, “he never fully integrated and related systematically 
the faithful man’s acceptance of the authority of the Bible 
en bloc with faith as directed exclusively toward Christ” 
(Dowey, 162). 


Dowey is not the only one to voice this critique of 
Calvin. A host of other influential scholars writing 
during the same period echoed his conclusions. In 
1957, Brian Gerrish, in his informative “Biblical Au- 
thority and The Reformation” wrote, “Calvin did not 
adequately relate his doctrine of faith with his doc- 
trine of authority. For whilst his view of faith is 
strongly Christocentric, he continues to work with the 
medieval conception of the Bible as an external and 
formal authority”.® In 1946, Paul Lehmann in his “Re- 
formers’ Use of the Bible’, argues that both Calvin and 
Luther were “pioneers in their use of the Bible” in 
their ability to interpret the Scriptures for faith, but 
they “remained children of their time” in their accep- 
tance of the medieval schoolmen’s teaching regarding 
the authority and inspiration of Scripture.’ Lehmann 
went on to assess the results of these faults for the 





Calvin’s third use of the law 
is one of his most original, creative, 
and enduring theological insights, 
and its discovery confirms our 
hypothesis that Calvin’s 
willingness to return to the 
Scriptures contributed 


positively to his theology. 





present-day church, “what has unhappily occurred is 
that the ways in which the Reformers were children of 
their time triumphed over the ways in which they were 
pioneers in the use of the Bible” (Lehmann, 342). 
Gerrish’s assessment is somewhat more generous as he 
concedes that the Reformers also “laid the foundations 
for a genuinely ‘modern’ understanding of the Bible. 
They insisted that the ultimate authority was the Gos- 
pel concerning Christ, which the Scriptures enshrined; 
that the Bible therefore has the character of a ‘real wit- 
ness, pointing to something beyond itself; and that the 
true interpretation of Scripture was a matter for faith 
and the ‘testimony of the Holy Spirit’” (Gerrish, 360). 


Critique of Calvin Scholars 
In the beginning of this article we saw the “conser- 


vative” reading of Calvin by Warfield and the “pro- 
gressive” reading by Niesel. Then we saw that most 
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contemporary critics have essentially agreed that 
Warfield’s reading was correct, but seem to lean theo- 
logically closer to Niesel, and wish that Calvin had 
truly said what Niesel thought he did. These interpret- 
ers admit that Calvin believed in verbal inerrancy, but 
concluded this doctrine was unnecessary and more of 
a hindrance than a help. It provided fodder to the 
rigid readers of protestant orthodoxy and twentieth 
century fundamentalists. Nevertheless, these scholars 
also point to the freshness and creativity of Calvin and 
Luther, and the interpretive avenues they opened as 
they sought to find Christ as the center of the Bible. 
Certain elements in Calvin, they argue, can point us to 
understanding the Bible as a “real witness” to the rev- 
elation in Jesus Christ, but not the revelation itself. 
They argue that this formulation can withstand the 
attacks of higher criticism at the same time it denies 
bibliolotry and the suffocating interpretations of ra- 
tionalists and literalists. 

Looking back on the developments of the church 
thirty years after these critiques of Calvin were written, 
I would like to appraise briefly their affinity for “un- 
derstanding the Bible as real witness’, and highlight 
what might be some problems with this view. We shall 
then have cause to return to Calvin and ask whether 
his commitment to the “formal principle” of the Ref- 
ormation-the authority of the Bible—might also have 
contributed positively to his theology. 

We will first address the current situation. In my 
estimation, the “mainline” churches today exhibit 
little discussion of verbal inerrancy, little sign of liter- 
alist interpretation, and virtually no danger of 
bibliolotry. In this respect, it seems to me that 
Lehmann’s “pioneers” are now winning the race over 
the “children of the middle ages”. Meanwhile, the ap- 
petites of higher critics for “errors” in the Bible grow 
steadily, as we observe the Jesus Seminar doing its best 
to get “behind” the Bible to the “real” historical Jesus. 
What’s more, a new problem for the church must also 
be addressed: gross biblical ignorance. If Calvin’s “ver- 
bal inerrancy” provided the material which, com- 
bined with forces latent in the culture, gave rise to the 
rationalists of protestant orthodoxy, it may be that the 
“real witness” formulation has combined with cul- 
tural trends to lead to an embarrassing dearth of even 
basic Bible knowledge. There are certainly numerous 
sociological reasons for this, but the church must also 
beware how its doctrines affect its performance. In my 
view, down-sizing” the doctrine of Scripture has not 
served the church well. 

The essential flaw in a “low” doctrine of Scripture 
is assuming that knowledge of, interest in, and obedi- 
ence to the Bible will continue even when the church 
ceases to emphasize its inspiration. We assume that 
because the Bible is handed down through the genera- 





tions of the church, because it is our “real witness” to 
Christ, that the people in the church will want to know 
it and obey it. But perhaps people find it difficult to 
rest in the words of Scripture as the word of God to 
them if they are always being pressed to look beyond 
it? 

Moreover, if the Bible is a “real witness” to Christ, 
we must still ask why the Bible holds its particular po- 
sition of authority. There is a danger in defining the 
Bible’s authority solely by its function as “witness”. If 
our aim is to have our minds lifted to the contempla- 
tion and knowledge of Christ, and the reason we have 
the Bible is to fulfill this service, can’t we find a more 
efficient means of doing it? Other works have Christ 
as their “content”, perhaps even more clearly than the 
Bible. Why not preach from a devotional work about 
Christ? Some might object that this is not fitting for 
the church, for the Bible is the book of the church. 
But if any Protestant were to argue this purely Roman 
Catholic view, I need go no further in trying to show 
the dissolution of Protestant doctrine of Scripture. Fi- 
nally, if we continue to point away from the Bible at 
the same time we point to Christ, we should not expect 
our congregations to complete the circle for us, that is, 
they will not consider themselves bound to think 
about Christ biblically. A “real witness” stance risks 
using the Bible as a “springboard” for our thoughts 
about Christ, with no guarantee where those thoughts 
will land. 

This last analogy raises a fruitful insight. The em- 
phasis of the “real witness” position is not so much 
saying something wrong, as it is not saying enough. 
Once the Bible has pointed us to Christ, is there a sense 
in which Christ points us back to the Bible? Is there a 
turning back to the Bible which is not a turning away 
from Christ? I think this is what Calvin has to com- 
mend to us today. 


Final Evaluation of Calvin’s Treatment of Christ 
and Scripture in the Institutes 


Calvin’s Institutes are steeped in the motif of look- 
ing back to see anew what one could not see before. 
We began this article considering the beautiful works 
of God that were rendered futile for knowledge of God 
because of human sin. Then Calvin introduced us to 
the Scriptures, as the corrective “spectacles” that al- 
lowed us to see anew the corrupted creation in its 
original beauty. 

Does this formula extend, by analogy, to Christ and 
the Scriptures? First Calvin presents a perfect creation 
of God, then shows how it is corrupted by human sin, 
then returns to show how God redeems our view of it. 
This corresponds closely to Dowey’s explanation of 
the structure of the Institutes. Calvin presents the 
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Scriptures in Book I of the Institutes as a perfect work 
of God the Creator, and waits until Book II to speak of 
Christ the Redeemer. 

This is not to say that Christ “redeems” the Scrip- 
tures, or that one must put on the “spectacles of 
Christ” in order to read the Scriptures. That would be 
pushing the analogy too far. But it is to say that 
through Christ we gain a proper perspective on the 
Scriptures, which then points us back to them. This 
explains how Calvin can both affirm the whole of 
Scripture as authoritative and also Christ as the sub- 
stance of Scripture. And it explains why, in those cases 
where there was a distinction to be made between 
Christ and Scripture, Calvin acknowledged it, but al- 
ways in favor of returning to Scripture, and never in 
favor of distancing ourselves from it. When the 
Anabaptists wanted to turn away from the “dead let- 
ter” towards their own authoritative revelations, 
Calvin pointed them back to Scripture. When the 
Catholics claimed that a spiritual union between 
Christ and the church took them away from Scripture, 
Calvin pointed them back again. It is in the Scriptures 
where Christ promises we will find him, argues Calvin. 

One final example merits close attention, for it 
speaks to Dowey’s distinction between Calvin and 
Luther. Consider again Dowey’s statement that, 
“Calvin had in his hand, as it were, the very instru- 
ment by which Luther had already freed himself of 
slavish adherence to the Bible and tortuous exegesis: 
the principle of ‘Christ, the Lord of Scripture-—but he 
did not wield it” (Dowey, 160). But is it possible that 
Calvin’s commitment to the “formal principle” of the 
Reformation-the authority of the Bible-resulted not 
simply in “tortuous exegesis’, but in a theological ad- 
vantage over Luther? Consider Calvin and Luther on 
the third use of the law. Both agreed on the first two: 
first it has a theological use-through the law God 
teaches us about sin and convicts us that we are sin- 
ners; second it has a political use-through the law God 
allows the ruling powers to administer justice and re- 
strain the evil caused by sin. But only Calvin could 
unequivocally state that there was a third use of the 
law, a spiritual use: God uses the law to structure and 
mold the Christian life. For Luther the law always 
pointed away from itself to the gospel in Christ. For 
Calvin the law pointed away from itself to Christ, but 
Christ pointed back to the law, not for slavery and 
death, but for freedom, and for Christ’s own glory. 
Calvin's third use of the law is one of his most origi- 
nal, creative, and enduring theological insights, and its 
discovery confirms our hypothesis that Calvin’s will- 
ingness to return to the Scriptures contributed posi- 
tively to his theology. I suggest that had he “freed 
himself from the slavish adherence to the Bible”, or 
become a “pioneer” instead of a “child”, he would not 


have been able to articulate this insight with such clar- 


ity. 
Let us return to that discussion in Mackay cafeteria. 
How did it proceed? 


Many hours they sat and talked; he chewed extremely 
slowly, and she drank numerous cups of questionable 
coffee. Finally, both weary from their labors, he summed 
up the fruits of their conversation: “Okay, I'll agree that 
the authority of the Bible begins and remains with the 
object of its testimony, Jesus Christ. But on the other 
hand, we can’t allow this to drive a wedge between 
Christ and the Scriptures, or allow us to think we must 
get beyond the text if we are to find Christ. Christ pre- 
sents himself to us in the living Word, and entrusts us to 
its pages. He points us back to the Scriptures to find 
him. This means that when we talk about ethics, I don’t 
think there can be a real difference between saying ‘obe- 
dience to Christ’ and ‘obedience to Scripture. If you 
want to argue for obedience to Christ, you better be 
ready when he points you back to the Scriptures to tell 
you what obedience means. ... Mmm, I wonder if it 
would be a stretch to employ some ‘Chalcedoniaw logic 
here? Let’s not confuse Christ with the Scriptures, but 
let’s not separate or divide them either. 
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The Priority of Personal Knowledge in the 
Thought of C. S. Lewis 


by Gary Deddo 


An excerpt from CS Lewis’ Prince Caspian: 


Lucy woke out of the deepest sleep you can imagine, 
with the feeling that the voice she liked best in the world 
had been calling her name. She thought at first it was 
her father’s voice, but that did not seem quite right. Then 
she thought it was Peter’s voice, but that did not seem to 
fit either.... “Lucy,” came the call again, neither her 
father’s voice nor Peter’s. She sat up, trembling with ex- 
citement but not with fear. 


A circle of grass, smooth as a lawn, met her eyes, 
with dark trees dancing all round it. And then—oh joy! 
For he was there: the huge Lion, shining white in the 
moonlight, with his huge black shadow underneath him. 


She rushed to him. She felt her heart would burst if 
she lost a moment. And the next thing she was kissing 
him and putting her arms as far round his neck as she 
could and burying her face in the beautiful rich silkiness 
of his mane. 


“Aslan, Aslan. Dear Aslan,” sobbed Lucy. “At last.” 

“Welcome child,” he said. 

“Aslan,” said Lucy, “you're bigger.” 

“That is because you are older, little one,” answered 
he. 

“Not because you are?” 

“Iam not. But every year you grow you will find 
me bigger.” 


“If you go back to the others now, and wake them 
up; and tell them you have seen me again; and that you 
must all get up at once and follow me—what will hap- 
pen? There is only one way of finding out.” 


“Do you mean that is what you want me to do?” gasped 
Lucy. 

“Yes, little one,” said Aslan. 

“Will the others see you too?” asked Lucy. 


“Certainly not at first,” said Aslan. “Later on, it de- 
pends.”' 


In these few words, we have a literary expression of 
what lay at the very heart of Lewis’ theological imagi- 
nation. It is not a great claim to point out that in this 
passage we witness the splendid reunion of two per- 
sonal characters. But to make the same claim about 
Christianity—that it is ultimately a matter of humans 
reuniting with a personal God—is a much more chal- 
lenging task. 

This was the task of CS Lewis. In this article I 
would like to draw out the theological groundwork for 
Lewis’ understanding of personal knowledge of God. 
I would like to show what exactly Lewis understood by 
personal knowledge in a theological sense, and then 
highlight its implications for epistemology, 
apologetics and evangelism. 


The Present State of Confusion Regarding 
Personal Knowledge 


Much contemporary theology and philosophy, 
whether “modern” or “post-modern”, finds itself on 
the horns of a dilemma when it discusses personal 
knowledge. It assumes an unbridgeable chasm, a du- 
alism, between what we experience personally or sub- 
jectively and what can be known (if anything at all) 
objectively. In this framework, one must inevitably 
sacrifice one element, objectivity or subjectivity, for 
the other. 








Gary Deddo has a Ph.D. in theology from the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and currently serves as Intervarsity 
Christian Fellowship’s chaplain to the graduate students 
of Princeton University. 
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At the risk of over-simplifying, the “modern” era 
was preoccupied with objectivity. Those attributes of 
an object that could be quantified, weighed, or mea- 
sured were real. The qualitative aspects of an object, 
which reveal its deeper, more evaluative meaning or 
essence to human subjects, were overlooked. Consider 
the “fact/value” debate between hard-line scientists 
and their critics. The critics denounce the divorce of 
the facts of an event or object from its value or mean- 
ing to humanity. Science, they say, is so concerned with 
the empirical or the quantitative, that values have been 
forgotten. Leibniz, a scientist subtle enough to recog- 
nize its limits, wrote in his Discourse on Metaphysics 
that an historian’s account of a battle would be quite 
limited and superficial if it focused solely upon the 
physics of cannon ball projectiles. Not in contrast but 
in addition to this level of analysis, is the level of inten- 
tionality that engages the motives and reasons that 
precipitated the engagement. 

Lewis shared this critique of modern thought. 
While agreeing that scientific descriptions capture one 
level of reality quite well, there is the want for some- 
thing more, the final causes or reasons behind or above 
mere quantitative or factual descriptions. It is this 
form of analysis that we innately find most satisfying 
and engaging. Lewis writes, 


Now I take it that when we understand a thing ana- 
lytically and then dominate and use it for our own 
convenience we reduce it to the level of ‘Nature’ in the 
sense that we suspend our judgments of value about 
it, ignore its final cause (if any), and treat it in terms of 
quantity...a price is exacted for our analytical knowl- 
edge and manipulative power, even if we have ceased 
to count it.’ 


“Post-modern” thought, on the other hand, tends 
to flee to the opposite extreme of the subjective. It of- 
ten rejects possible objective elements of our being 
and knowing in favor of subjective, experiential or 
communal factors. Here reality becomes merely af- 
fective, aesthetic, non-cognitive, emotive, or culturally 
conditioned. Lewis was equally critical of this think- 
ing, and in fact saw a great danger in delimiting real- 
ity solely in terms of subjectivity—-the theme of his 
pointed article, “The Poison of Subjectivism.”? 

Lewis resisted and largely overcame the modern 
and post-modern dualistic assumption by speaking 
instead of the qualitative and quantitative dimensions 
of all acts of human knowing. Lewis knew that a 
proper recognition of the priority of personal knowl- 
edge both distinguishes and interrelates the objective 
and subjective elements of our being and knowing, at 
the same time it holds them together. 


The Theological Groundwork for the Priority of 
Personal Knowledge 


The most significant influence for Lewis’ under- 
standing of personal knowledge was his profound grasp 
of the triune nature of God. He realized that the God of 
the Bible is personal because God’s self-revelation in 
Jesus Christ shows that God is already personal within 
Himself. In fact, God is ‘beyond personality. That does 
not mean God is a single individual super-person or a 
solitary monad; rather God is a ‘three personal being, 
the Father-Son-Spirit God. God is a God who is already 
a God-in-relation prior to creation. Furthermore, 
through this dynamic self-relating, God is eternally lov- 
ing in His own being which, according to Lewis, is the 
essential Christian insight into God’s nature. As he 
states in Mere Christianity, 


All sorts of people are fond of repeating the Christian 
statement that ‘God is love’ But they seem not to no- 
tice that the words ‘God is love’ have no real meaning 
unless God contains at least two Persons. Love is some- 
thing that one person has for another person. If God 
was a single person, then before the world was made, 
He was not love... [Christians] believe that the living, 
dynamic activity of love has been going on in God 
forever and has created everything else.* 


From this understanding of God’s nature, Lewis 
concludes that ultimate reality and the source of all 
other realities is personal. Human personhood is thus 
derivative of divine personhood, which means that we 
can refer to ourselves as persons solely because God 
alone is truly and originally personal. Or, as Genesis 
1:26 reminds us, we are created in God’s image—we are 
by nature relational beings and thus must reflect God’s 
relational nature in our interaction with God and oth- 
ers. In regard to our inherent relationship with God, 
Lewis states: 


I said there were Personalities in God...I will go fur- 

ther now. There are no real personalities anywhere 

else. Until you have given up yourself to Him you will 
not have a real self...Your real, new self (which is 

Christ’s and also yours, and yours just because it is 

His) will not come as long as you are looking for it. It 

will come when you are looking for Him.” 

Lewis, however, would not support many post-mod- 
ern interpretations of personhood. Despite his empha- 
sis on relationality, he would reject any attempt to re- 
duce our being solely to personal or communal 
relations. In fact, as Lewis argues, it is self-consciousness 
that allows for these relationships; that is, a person’s ca- 
pacity to become aware of his or her relationship with 
God and others. Personhood involves agency as well. 
Persons have the ability to choose, to will, and to act in 
relation to God and others. Personhood includes ratio- 
nality; we have to some degree the capacity to discern 
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laws of nature, moral precepts among ourselves, and 
God’s intentions for our lives. Being a human involves 
“becoming,” which means that we are not static entities 
but creatures of God destined for an eternal Christ-like 
character. 


Epistemological Implications of the 
Priority of Personal Knowledge 


From this understanding of the personal and hu- 
man nature in general, Lewis argues that all true 
knowing involves personal participation and involve- 
ment. In his essay “Meditation in a Toolshed,” Lewis 
distinguishes two ways of knowing an object or event. 
We can dispassionately observe something from a dis- 
tance and analyze it so that there is little personal in- 
volvement or commitment. Lewis likens this ap- 


Much contemporary theology 
and philosophy finds itself 
on the horns of a dilemma 
when it discusses personal knowledge. 
It assumes an unbridgeable 
chasm between what we experience 
personally and what can be 


known objectively. 





proach to looking sideways at a beam of light slanting 
down through the vertical slats of a toolshed. Or we 
can “look along” something by which we step into the 
sunlight. We then look out through the slats, through 
the leaves of the trees, and finally at the sun itself. In 
this position, we literally bask in the light. Because we 
are in the light, there is much more personal involve- 
ment in knowing the light. We are active, engaged 
agents who interact directly with the light.° 

Lewis laments how we have increasingly grown 
more comfortable with knowing things alongside or at 
a distance. We now prefer the role of observers or ana- 
lysts. The scientist is our ideal so that we increasingly 
value only the quantitative. Lewis notes, however, that 
such scientific observations remain meaningless apart 
from the initial, personal involvement of the observers 
themselves. Viewed from the “outside” with no per- 
sonal involvement, the experience of a person in pain 
or in love would make very little sense. Such an ob- 


server could only grasp what is reducible to the quan- 
titative. That observer would thus reduce pain and 
love to heat displacements, brain activity, and chemi- 
cal reactions. The self-aware, involved observer, on the 
other hand, who has experienced pain and/or love, 
would have a much more meaningful view. So it is this 
personal involvement that allows for a richer, more 
comprehensive understanding. Again, it is not Lewis’ 
contention that the analytical, quantitative approach 
should be summarily dismissed. He simply advocates 
for the priority of personal knowledge. 


Personal Knowing and Particular Quality 


An ominous repercussion of our decreasing respect 
for the qualitative aspect of knowledge is the loss of 
specificity and particularity. The scientific, quantifi- 
able description gives us only an abstract, general view. 
Yet such a view does not and cannot maintain the in- 
herent value of anything. He writes, 


[A] price is exacted for our analytical knowledge and 
manipulative power, even if we have ceased to count 
it. We do not look at trees either as Dryads or as beau- 
tiful objects while we cut them into beams...The stars 
lost their divinity as astronomy developed, and the 
Dying God has no place in chemical agriculture...It is 
not the greatest of modern scientists who feel most 
sure that the object, stripped of its qualitative proper- 
ties and reduced to mere quantity, is wholly real. Little 
scientists, and little unscientific followers of science, 
may think so. The great minds know very well that 
the object, so treated, is an artificial abstraction, that 
something of its reality has been lost.’ 

Lewis maintains that the qualitative alone conveys 
to us an object’s specificity, its peculiarity. A loaf of 
bread, for example, is only fully appreciated when rec- 
ognition is given to its particular shape, smell, and as- 
sociation with simplicity, domesticity, and hearty 
nourishment. Attention to these facets of the bread’s 
being allow us to appreciate the bread’s particularity. 
True, the particularity of a loaf of bread may not seem 
too important, but the particularity of each individual 
person is. So, while scientific knowing of persons, in 
either psychology and sociology, may deal in the gen- 
eral and quantitative, our personal knowing of others 
must engage the particular, the qualitative. Otherwise, 
we lose our humanness and become a mere number of 
a group or a bundle of neurological reactions encap- 
sulated in a physical body. For Lewis, to grasp a par- 
ticular individual demands that we look specifically at 
that person. He even suggests that the true qualitative 
attributes of a person correspond to his or her unique 
moral and spiritual characteristics developed in and 
through his or her personal history and relationships. 

These qualitative attributes cannot be communi- 
cated directly, but are best conveyed poetically and 
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imaginatively. This does not mean that grasping the 
qualitative remains a purely subjective or esoteric task. 
Lewis claims that we can evaluate metaphors and 
myths according to how well they reveal the qualita- 
tive truth of an object or event. For example, we have 
the capacity to judge an expression of one’s love as 
more appropriate than another. So “My love is like a 
red, red rose” wins out over “My love is like a green, 
green bog.” That we can “measure” or evaluate meta- 
phors and myths does not reduce such expressions to 
quantitative scrutiny. Consequently, as Lewis writes, 
qualitative evaluations have two inherent limitations 
when compared to scientific descriptions: “(1) It is 
verifiable or falsifiable only to a limited degree and 
with a certain fringe of vagueness... (2) Such informa- 
tion as Poetic language has to give can be received only 
if you are ready to meet it half-way...You must begin 
by trusting him. Only by so doing will you find out 
whether he is trustworthy or not.”® 

That Lewis can make such a bold claim is based on 
his conviction that the qualitative attributes of some- 
thing are objectively real. So the qualitative resonance 
we experience in our own subjective engagement with 
an object is due in part to that object’s own qualitative 
attributes; we do not initiate or project them onto the 
object because they are objective characteristics of that 
object. Here Lewis’ radical departure from and resis- 
tance to the modern dualism between objectivity and 
subjectivity is most apparent. Unlike most who oper- 
ate under this assumption, Lewis argues that we are 
not confined to our subjectivity or subjective states 
when we describe an emotional response to an object 
or event, rather we actually experience a truth about 
that object or event that does not originate in us. 


The Participatory and Transforming Knowledge of God 


Lewis further realized that in addition to personal 
participation, the nature of what we are attempting to 
know largely determines how we know it. In other 
words, the subject’s participation and the nature of the 
object interrelate in the knowing event proportionally. 
The nature of the object directly determines the level 
of personal participation: the less personal the object, 
the less personal our participation needs to be. Like- 
wise, a more personal object requires more personal 
involvement on our part. How did Lewis then under- 
stand our knowledge of the personal, triune God of the 
Bible? 

Lewis notes time and again, that knowledge of God 
has two preconditions. First, because God is not an or- 
dinary object in the universe, God Himself must will 
and act to make himself known. Second, God must 
have the capacity to make Himself present to us which 
means that He must be personal. Lewis writes that, if 


there is a God, “it is probable as to be almost axiomatic 
that the initiative lies wholly on His side. If He can be 
known it will be by self-revelation on His part, not be 
speculation on ours. We therefore look for Him where 
it is claimed that He has revealed Himself by miracle, by 
inspired teachers, by enjoined ritual.’ Knowledge of 
God is only possible through God’s own personal act of 
self-revelation. The triune God of the Bible is therefore 
a transcendent and personal agent who has willed to 


Lewis overcame the modern 
and post-modern dualistic 
assumption by speaking instead 
of the qualitative and quantitative 
dimensions of human knowing. 
Lewis knew that the priority of 
personal knowledge both 
distinguishes and interrelates 
the subjective and objective elements 
and at the same time holds them 


together. 


communicate himself meaningfully with us. He is a 
God who determines the whether and how He will be 
known—we can never set the terms of revelation. 

Lewis’ own conversion demonstrates this experience 
of the personal in God. He relates how after reading 
George MacDonald’s Phantastes, “It was as though the 
voice which had called to me from the world’s end was 
now speaking at my side. It was with me in the room, 
or in my own body, or behind me. It had once eluded 
me by its distance, it now eluded me by proximity - 
something too near to see, to plain to be understood, 
on this side of knowledge.”'® Lewis strenuously en- 
deavored to maintain a moral lifestyle in conjunction 
with his mistaken idea of an impersonal absolute. In 
the end, however, the personal God reasserted His 
presence. Lewis writes, 


So now a philosophical theorem [his idea of the Abso- 
lute], cerebrally entertained began to stir and heave and 
throw off its graveclothes, and stood upright and became 
a living presence. I was to be allowed to play at philoso- 
phy no longer. It might, as I say, still be true that my 
‘Spirit’ differed in some way from ‘the god of popular 
religion. My Adversary [God] waived the point. It sank 
into utter unimportance. He would not argue about it. 
He only said, ‘I am the Lord’; ‘I am that I am’; ‘I am.’ 
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God’s initiative and personal presence forced Lewis 
to recognize that God, ‘the Lord, demanded a com- 
plete personal response of him. From his own expe- 
rience, Lewis recalls his conviction that “Now the de- 
mand was simply ‘All”’’ The knowledge of God 
learned through this experience became far more per- 
sonal than Lewis dreamed or wanted because this 
knowledge called for Lewis’ complete participation. 
God addressed his whole person: his mind, will, affec- 
tions, and body. Furthermore, the knowledge of God 
required the transformation of every facet of Lewis’ 
being. This transformation and reconciliation to God 
involved and required his personal surrender and obe- 
dience. 

This is important because instead of creating a di- 
vision between the objective and subjective aspects of 
our knowledge, God’s encounter with us instead unites 
it. To know God as He has revealed Himself requires 





Lewis concludes that ultimate reality 
is personal. Human personhood 
is thus derivitative of divine 
personhood, meaning that we can 
refer to ourselves as persons 


solely because God is personal. 





that God graciously make Himself objectively present 
to us; and transform our subjectivity from a distrust- 
ful, rebellious state to one of personal and deep trust 
in God alone. 

Lewis graphically demonstrates the necessity of this 
twofold approach in his answer to the “Problem of 
Pain.” If God is a personal God, the most important 
question to ask about that God is the question of 
who— the question of the very character of God. The 
who question orients the seeker to the most essential 
aspect of the nature of personal reality. When the 
questions of whether, how, or why this personal God 
exists or acts in certain ways are considered apart from 
who this God is, the questions remain relatively ab- 
stract and misleading. So, in “Problem of Pain,’'* and 
especially in his essay “On the Obstinacy of Belief,’" 
Lewis concludes that there is no satisfactory answer to 
the question of pain. Because God’s wisdom and 
goodness and love far surpass our own, we cannot ex- 
pect to understand why God allows certain things to 
happen. But we can know the trustworthy character 
of God in Jesus Christ, the answer to the who question. 
Lewis thus leads us behind the why question(s) about 
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God to the more essential question of who this God is. 
Only then does it become clear why God can be 
trusted and why we cannot know all of His ways. 


Implications for Apologetics and Evangelism 


Given Lewis’ emphasis on the particularity and per- 
sonality of God, it is no wonder that he saw the ap- 
proach to God in philosophical or scientific/analytic 
terms as especially problematic. He even criticized 
most efforts in Christian apologetics because they take 
place largely in the context of controversy where the 
poetic is ill-suited. He states, 


Apologetics is controversy. You cannot conduct a con- 
troversy in those poetical expressions which alone con- 
vey the concrete: you must use terms as definite as 
univocal as possible, and these are always abstract. And 
this means that the thing we are really talking about 
can never appear in the discussion at all. We have to 
try to prove that God is in circumstances where we are 
denied every means of conveying who God is.'° 


In apologetics, no reference is made to the Incarna- 
tion, Trinity or even the history of ancient Israel. So, 
a general, “quantitative” god remains the object of 
concern instead of the particular, personal God. Lewis 
likens the general apologetic approach to telling 
people they ought to try and find a lost boy, but add- 
ing that in this case they are forbidden to know any- 
thing in particular about the boy: his name, what he 
was wearing, where he was last seen, or his finger- 
prints. Good luck! 

Nevertheless, Lewis did see apologetics as an indirect 
way to communicate knowledge of God. At best, 
apologetics could clear away intellectual obstacles and 
point toward a vague transcendent and abstract power. 
This is why Lewis readily acknowledges, throughout his 
own literary efforts, the limitations of apologetics and 
repeatedly reminds his readers that an approach to God 
by any other means than His self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ is an indirect way. Thus he concludes his argu- 
ment in Mere Christianity by admitting that, “we have 
not yet got as far as a personal God — only as far as a 
power, behind the Moral Law, and more like a mind that 
it is like anything else.”'* Eventually, Lewis realized that 
apologetics should not normally stand alone but be 
conjoined with the preaching of the Gospel. He even 
suggested that apologetics need not come first. Lewis 
himself found having apologetic discussions after an 
evangelistic message more effective (a practical example 
of faith seeking understanding! ). It does seem a bit odd 
that Lewis was so “surprised” that people preferred this 
order of presentation. Given his conviction that we as 
humans prefer the richness and depth of the qualitative 
to the quantitative, it should have been obvious that 
people would be more interested in the essential quali- 
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tative, or particular, character of God than the abstract 
and impersonal god of apologetics. An impersonal ap- 
proach to a personal God can hardly be personally en- 
gaging. 

Because the apprehension of the qualitative and per- 
sonal requires our own personal involvement, we must, 
Lewis argues, engage God and the natural world with an 
initial level of trust. No amount of empirical evidence 
for God and the things of this world will yield personal 
knowledge apart from this initial trust. This does not 
mean that faith in God is non-cognitive, anti-intellectu- 
alist, and fideistic. Faith is a response to the Living God 
who makes Himself personally present and who com- 
municates his trustworthy character to us. Lewis ob- 
serves that our response of faith to God is a response to 
three elements uniquely brought together in the person 
and character of God revealed in Christ: the awe of the 
numinous and transcendent, the obligation of moral 





Being human involves 
‘becoming, which means that 
we are not static entities, 
but creatures of God destined for 


an eternal Christ-like character. 





character, and facticity of God’s presence among us in 
time and space.'”? Our proper response to this transcen- 
dent, moral and personal Being takes the form of wor- 
ship in faith, hope, and love. 

Even here Lewis is consistent in his conviction that 
the quantitative should be subordinate to, not neglected 
in favor of, the qualitative. He argues that, although 
they do not give rise to faith, all the indirect arguments 
regarding miracles, morality, and other religions do in- 
deed corroborate or are consistent with Christian belief. 
Thus Lewis’ apologetic endeavors take the form of ei- 
ther challenging other positions to account for this evi- 
dence or, inversely, demonstrating the reasonableness of 
faith by Christianity’s ability to account for this evi- 
dence. In fact, Lewis goes one step further and argues 
that Christianity best explains the evidence. Again, this 
does not mean that the evidence should lead to faith but 
that belief in God provides the most cogent explanation 
for the meaning of existence and the natural world. 
Lewis’ understanding of the place of naturally gained 
knowledge of God strikes a middle way between “rev- 
elation perfecting natural knowledge” or “revelation 
denying nature.” Instead Lewis sees God’s gracious self- 
revelation radically relativizing and transforming all 


other knowledge so that God’s revelation actually gives 
more essential insight into everything else. This under- 
standing allows Lewis to maintain the priority of revela- 
tion and Scripture while securing the integrity of natu- 
ral knowledge. Lewis writes, 


Christian theology can fit in science, art, morality, and 

the sub-Christian religions. The scientific point of view 

cannot fit in any of these things, not even science it- 
self. I believe in Christianity as I believe that the Sun 

has risen, not only because I see it, but because by it I 

see everything else.”"* 

For Lewis, then, true conversion does not necessarily 
have to begin with intellectual assent. At best, we can 
gain the notion of an abstract, transcendent other 
through apologetic efforts. Yet, coming to faith is not a 
smooth final step up the incline of a growing body of 
knowledge. To the contrary, an entirely different set of 
questions and problems arise in personal conversion. 
Here emphasis is upon our personal lives in the pres- 
ence of the personal God. Our hearts take priority so 
that all the questions and doubts of the mind are left 
unanswered, at first. In this situation of initial trust in 
which we wrestle with God over our hearts and affec- 
tions, the existence of God is not questioned but simply 
assumed. As Lewis states, 


[T]he existence and beneficence of God must appear 
as a speculative question like any other. Indeed it is a 
speculative question as long as it is a question at all. 
But once it has been answered in the affirmative, you 
get a new situation. To believe that God — at least this 
God — exists is to believe that you as a person now 
stand in the presence of God as a Person. What would, 
a moment before, have been variations in opinion, now 
become variations in our personal attitude to a Per- 
son. You are no longer faced with an argument which 
demands your assent, but with a Person who demands 
your confidence.” 


In this form of engagement with God, which is really 
the only way to interact with God, knowledge of God 
becomes what Lewis calls “knowledge-by-acquaintance 
of the Person we believe in.”” Far from denoting some 
form of distant, instantaneous knowledge about God, 
this phrase points to a life of discipleship in which a 
person increasingly experiences the life-transforming 
power of God’s love. Lewis states, “We believe that His 
intention is to create a certain personal relationship be- 
tween Himself and us, a relation really sui generis but 
analogically describable in terms of filial or of erotic 
love.”*! While God may use various means to draw us 
to Himself, ultimately it is His own presence that proves 
decisive and transformative. 

Lewis’ own road to God was initially driven by his 
search for joy. When he found God, or more accurately, 
when God found him, Lewis discovered that there was 
no necessary connection between his search for joy and 
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what God would give him. Indeed what Lewis received 
was the simple self-giving God Himself. His under- 
standing and desire for joy was radically relativized and 
transformed and so became largely unimportant. So he 
writes, 


It may be asked whether my terror was at all relieved 
by the thought that I was now approaching the source 
from which those arrows of Joy had been shot at me 
ever since childhood. Not in the least. No slightest 
hint was vouchsafed me that there ever had been or 
ever would be any connection between God and Joy. 
If anything it was the reverse. I had hoped that the 
heart of reality might be of such a kind that we can 
best symbolize it as a place; instead, I found it to be a 
Person. For all I know, the total rejection of what I 
called Joy might be one of the demands, might be the 
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very first demand, He would make upon me.”” 


Conclusion 


One of Lewis’ most significant insights, if not the 
most profound, was his Christian theological realism 
that gave priority to the personal dimension of divine 
and human reality in a relationship of trust and love. 
The impact this world-view had upon his epistemol- 
ogy can be seen in his emphasis upon our personal 
participation in knowing God and created reality. 
Lewis’ epistemology further reminds us of how mean- 
ingful life and reality can be, if only it is apprehended 
objectively and subjectively in God. For Lewis that 
means we must engage reality personally, especially 
God, personally. 

Lewis’ contribution is crucial because he provides a 
much needed alternative to our post-critical, post- 
modern context. Lewis’ theological understanding of 
the necessity of personal knowledge anticipated the 
onslaught of criticism against inflated notions of ob- 
jectivity and universality. Rather than clinging to 
foundationalist philosophical assumptions or capitu- 
lating to subjectivism and relativism, Lewis sought ob- 
jective truth via subjective, personal participation. 
This is why Lewis remains relevant for us today, thirty- 
five years after his death. Lewis wrote and pointed the 
way forward in a period of intellectual transition 
which few grasped as well as he did. That fact alone 
shows how misunderstood Lewis is by those who 
would either dismiss Lewis as outdated or conscript 
him in the defense of foundationalism. 

It must be noted as well that Lewis’ appeal is ulti- 
mately not founded upon his location in the philo- 
sophical and theological spectrum. He demonstrates 
consistency with his epistemological claims because he 
eschewed impersonal and analytic categories in favor 
of personal forms of address to communicate his 
theological convictions, hence the fantastic popularity 





of his books. His writings forever remain accessible to 
ordinary persons living in the ordinary world. Inte- 
gral to that accessibility is his ability to make his writ- 
ing personally involving and engaging for his reader. 
We, his readers, are drawn out of ourselves and invited 
to participate in the personal process of discerning 
along with Lewis the truth and taste of reality, natural, 
human, and Divine. 
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Pop’s Would-be Evangelists: 
Or, The Longest-Ever Review of a 


Contemporary Christian Music Album 
by Thomas V. Aiuto e& Jeremy D. Dowsett 


In mapping out the landscape of American Protes- 
tantism I have discovered that perhaps the most slip- 
pery of all labels that we Christians give ourselves is 
“evangelical.” While it is certain that almost nobody 
wants to be referred to as a “fundamentalist,” many are 
in a hurry to define themselves as evangelicals. I have 
been to a Lutheran church where the pastor preached 
evolution from the pulpit and referred fondly to the 
book Pastor, ’'m Gay—the members of this congrega- 
tion took the label evangelical as quickly and whole- 
heartedly as the 35 members of the inner-city church 
I attended in what was once a bar—they told my wife 
and | that we could be healed of the virus we had at the 
time, if we simply “claimed” that for ourselves. Usually, 
though not always, people who take the label evangeli- 
cal belong to churches which have a very high view of 
Scripture and hold to the foundational doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity (the Nicene Creed, give or take 
the Virgin Birth here, the Second Coming there), but 
beyond that, they represent wildly divergent theologies 
and worship styles. However, for the sake of this essay, 
I am going to make the overly simplistic claim that 
evangelicalism can be divided into two basic catego- 
ries. 

The first is a kind of evangelicalism which I have 
come to associate with Christians in mainline and 
confessional denominations, who, swimming against 
the tide of liberalism, have taken the name as a moni- 
ker which denotes adherence to orthodox doctrine— 
without the political baggage of the term conservative, 
or the social baggage of the term fundamentalist. This 
category also includes Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Anglicans, Baptists and Reformed Christians of many 
stripes who adopt this label because of the crazy no- 
tion that they should actually evangelize, that the gos- 
pel is good news which they are excited to share with 
others. Some of the names and faces that come to 


mind when I think of this kind of evangelicalism in- 
clude C.S. Lewis, G.K. Chesterton, the periodicals First 
Things, Books & Culture, and (pardon my hubris) 
Princeton Theological Review, places like Wheaton Col- 
lege and Calvin College, and sometimes InterVarsity. 
The second kind of evangelicalism I have come to 
associate, quite frankly, with a lot of things that I see 
as entirely wrong-headed or things that just plain give 
me the creeps. This kind of evangelicalism, which uses 
terms like “Bible-based,” “Spirit-filled,” and “non-de- 
nominational” as shibboleths, conjures up images of 
Pat Robertson, places like the Moody Bible Institute 
and Liberty University, the Scofield Study Bible, praise 
choruses projected onto blue screens, and sometimes 
InterVarsity. It is the kind of evangelicalism that will 
hand you a tract before asking you your name. The 
kind that can trace roots as far back as California. The 
kind that is always constructing a new church building 
which looks like a cross between a pole-barn and the 
Brady Bunch house. It is this kind of evangelicalism 
that has given us Contemporary Christian Music. 
Even though the label Contemporary Christian 
Music (CCM) is not quite as slippery as evangelical (it 
has its own Grammy category for goodness sakes), it 
cannot be easily pinned down. It has its own more or 
less established industry complete with labels, produc- 
ers, venders, and radio stations for whom the label is 
typically reserved (check labels like Forefront, True, 
Tooth and Nail, Gotee, Essential, and Silvertone, and 
any radio station with “Light,” or “Way” in its name) 
which itself provides some pretty clear boundaries. 





This is the second in a series of articles on popular 
music by Vito Aiuto and Jeremy Dowsett. The first, en- 
titled “Rock’s Would-be Revolutionaries” discussed the 
secular rock band Rage Against the Machine. 
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While most Christians of any ilk, who were raised on 
a steady diet of secular tunes, used to give short shrift 
to CCM music (and cringe when names like Michael 
W. Smith were mentioned by non-Christians), CCM 
has grown far beyond Schmitty and Amy. And it is 
our contention that, because it has grown to be sucha 
large industry with such an enormous fan base, it de- 
serves a more sustained look. 


Pop Goes the Gospel 


An essay on how to think about Christian music in 
a Christian way wouldn’t be worth its salt if it didn’t 
speak to the kings of the CCM hill, the power pop trio 
DCTalk. (Actually it’s quite deceiving to call them a 
trio, as the nominal band members, Toby McKheenan, 
Michael Tait, and Kevin Max Smith, are only part of a 
small army of song-writers, studio musicians, and 
producers involved in laying a DCTrack down; this is 
not meant to be a dig, only an honest reflection of the 
kind of “band” they are.) Talk’s latest release, Super- 
natural, is a more or less reliable indicator of the 
band’s style, substance, and project. (There is no time 
here to discuss the bands transition from a pop/rap act 
that was so white, despite Michael Tait’s actually being 
black, that it made Licensed to II] sound like a Robert 
Johnson album, to a grunge/pop band over the course 
of their previous three albums.) It is actually a pretty 
disappointing follow-up to 1996’s Jesus Freak which, 
despite its day-late-dollar-short co-opting of alterna- 
tive rock, actually has some original, listenable songs 
on it. By contrast, Supernatural is a palette of tired, 
formulaic pop songs. 


“Pop” is certainly the appropriate category here by 
virtue of both the songwriting moves its songwriters 
employ and the musical influences on which they 
draw. The first single, “Pm Into Jesus,” reminds me— 
both in terms of its radio appeal and _ its 
bumpersticker-esque use of the name of our Lord—of 
their 1991 cover of the Doobie Brothers’ “Jesus Is Just 
Alright With Me.” (Talk changed the lyrics to “Jesus is 
still alright with me.” Clever.) “Since I Met You” is the 
kind of fast-paced, bouncy pop song that could be the 
Ramones, the Go-Go’s, Hanson, or the theme song to 
a really bad sitcom with John Stamos in it, depending 
on the instrumentation. “My Friend (So Long)” is 
catchy, sanitized punk pop fare (think Green Day 
meets Partridge Family). And “Fearless” is the token 
chorus-filtered-through-a-cheesy-reverb-machine 
track (how did this become such a pop rock staple? 
This effect has not been used freshly since R.E.M.’s 
“Underneath the Bunker” circa 1986). Also emblem- 
atic of Supernatural’s rife musical plunder and bor- 
rowed effects is “Wanna Be Loved,” which sounds so 


much like Stevie Wonder that I thought it was 
Jameriquai. 

But the most obvious source of musical inspiration 
comes from Liverpool, not Motown. One or more of 
the writers on staff at DCTalk, Inc. are serious Beatle 
fans. I mean serious Beatle fans, and it doesn't take the 
cover of “Help” on their live album or Kevin Max 
Smith’s nod to “Paul and John” in the liner notes to 
hear this. Not only are they devoted Beatle fans, but 
they’re devoted fans of other bands who are devoted 
Beatle fans: Pink Floyd, E.L.O., Cheap Trick, Queen 
(check Supernatural’s liner notes for the only time in 
history a gay secular rock star and Billy Graham are 
thanked in the same breath), and second generation 
groups like LIVE, Stone Temple Pilots, and Nirvana. 
“Fearless,” for example, is an assemblage of soft/quiet 
verses contrasted with a harder/louder chorus (LIVE, 
Nirvana, STP), and minor chord voice harmonies 
which color the background (Beatles, E.L.O., Cheap 
Trick), topped off by a Brian May (Queen) guitar solo. 
Even the cornball reverbed vocals can be traced back 
to the Fab Four. Lyrically, the “Now I’m feeling. . .” 
chorus brushes cheeks with STP’s “Plush” and the 
“nah, nah, nah, nah-nah-nah” finale is straight from 
“Hey Jude.” On “So Long (My Friend),” or really any 
other song on the album, Kevin Max Smith’s searing 
lead vocals, though stamped indelibly with his idio- 
syncratic goat-boy sound, are a dead-ringer for 
Freddie Mercury’s soaring tenor. And the bridge in 
“Friend” is Pink Floyd’s “Comfortably Numb” all over 
again with its wafting, call-and-response vocals as sur- 
real soundscape infused with sound effects. 

Of course, to deride DCTalk, or any 90’s pop act for 
that matter, for ripping off the Beatles is unfair, and 
about as nonsensical as criticizing a Reformed theolo- 
gian for following in John Calvin’s footsteps. If you are 
in a band and you're making pop music today, you are 
ripping off the Beatles. Everybody who makes art of 
any kind is only building on and borrowing from their 
predecessors. If you listen close enough to any album, 
youll hear a patchwork quilt of influences. The trick 
is to do it well, which DCTalk does at times. Musically, 
their quilt is pretty good, if you like their forbearers. 


Power of the Word 


So musically they are towing the line of current pop 
music sensibility, which might invite some negative 
commentary from a more picky connoisseur, but the 
more important criticism of DCTalk has little to do 
with their music per se. Rather the thing that gets me 
most about them is that, well, their lyrics stink. (Let 
me apologize in advance for making DCTalk a scape- 
goat for all CCM music.) The majority of the songs on 
Supernatural are trite tracts with all the theological 
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depth of aWWJD bracelet and all the kerygmatic power 
of a Testamint. When Talk is not just plain wrong theo- 
logically (check out “The Truth”: “The truth is the end 
of mystery.” What?!), it is following a formula nearly 
identical to the “Four Spiritual Laws” tracts that pro- 
vide traction on street corners everywhere. The formula 
goes something like this: (1)Your life is meaningless 
and doomed to destruction because of your sin, but 
(2)turning your life over to Jesus saves you from dam- 
nation and will clear everything up. I don’t even need 
to tell you the lyrics of “Since I Met You” to show that it 
fits this model; the title says it all. See also the lyrics to 
“Dive,” “It was time for a radical plan/I took a dive/I 
took a love plunge into your arms;” “Fearless;” “Wanna 
Be Loved;” and “The Truth” on Supernatural and count- 
less tracks on their previous albums. 





Evangelicals who wallow 
in the theological milk of the 
Four Spiritual Laws, 
listening to sermons and music 
aimed at the unregenerate, 
smiling because they know 
Jesus is the Way, 
are doing themselves 


and the world no good. 





So what’s so wrong with that formula, you ask? Cer- 
tainly most orthodox Christians would agree with every 
jot and tittle of those funny little cartoon stick figures 
of Jesus as the bridge over the chasm of sin between 
God and Humanity. Let me qualify this critique by 
saying that I too hold fast to the gospel truth found in 
those little books, so far as they go. As I was told by a 
Princeton professor, who shall remain nameless for the 
sake of his/her job, the Four Spiritual Laws are not a 
bad place to start theologically. But they are a wretched 
place to stop. Jesus’ famous words to Nicodemus in 
John 3 state that those who are transformed by the 
salvific Spirit of God are born from above (or “born 
again” for all you KJV fans out there); and once we are 
“born” we are then charged, by Paul among others, to 
grow up from the infants we are into the likeness of 
Christ. We are charged to develop into spiritual adults. 
The theological baseline of the Four Spiritual Laws, 


which DCTalk recycles again and again, is like the milk 
Paul alludes to in 1 Cor. 3. It is appropriate for spiri- 
tual infants, but not for maturing Christians who 
require solid foods. And what happens when a baby 
grows to childhood without being weaned onto solid 
foods? Let me answer that question with a quick anec- 
dote. 

At the evangelical (there’s that word again) church I 
used to attend, the pastor’s apologetic-style sermon al- 
ways ended with an altar call. After the service, I was 
speaking with a faithful member of this church, and 
was struck by her comment on the pastor’s words: 
“What a great sermon. I wish my friend who isn’t a 
Christian could’ve heard it. I’m going to send her the 
tape.” In other words, the primary effect of the sermon 
on this woman was to direct her to the needs of an- 
other person, while reassuring her of her own faith and 
practice. It reinforced a simplistic saved/damned para- 
digm in her mind that helped her relax, as she knew 
she was on the right side of the fence. I think the Word 
of God, however, should be challenging, convicting, and 
sanctifying to all, especially believers. As Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer writes, 


Do Christians enjoy power, gifts and standards of 
judgement which qualify them to exert a peculiar au- 
thority over others? How easy it would have been for 
the disciples to adopt a superior attitude, to pass un- 
qualified condemnation on the rest of the world, and 
to persuade themselves that this was the will of God. 
That is why Jesus has to make it clear beyond all doubt 
that such misunderstandings would seriously imperil 
their discipleship... Why should this be so? The source 
of the disciple’s life lies exclusively in his fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. He possesses his righteousness only 
within that association, never outside it. That is why 
his righteousness can never become an objective cri- 
terion to be applied at will. He is a disciple not be- 
cause he possesses such a new standard, but only be- 
cause of Jesus Christ, the Mediator and very Son of 
God. (The Cost of Discipleship, pp. 203-4) 


The proclamation of the Gospel is not only about 
bringing those who are in darkness into the light, but 
raising the children of light up into maturity, into the 
likeness of Christ. Evangelicals who wallow in the theo- 
logical milk of the Four Spiritual Laws, listening to 
sermons and music aimed at the unregenerate, smiling 
because they know Jesus is the Way, are not doing them- 
selves or the world any good. Sustained theological 
shallowness leads to shallowness in our relationships 
with God. So what happens to babies who never move 
on to solid foods? Well, their growth is seriously 
stunted, they never cut teeth, and they have really bad 
diarrhea. 

Here is where DCTalk is failing. Its audience is made 
up almost entirely of Christians, people who have been 
born again, yet Talk continues to peddle theological 
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Gerber to these disciples who need something more 
sustaining. Of course, in the case of DCTalk we must 
consider that its target audience is primarily teens, 
young people who may very well need more elemen- 
tary instruction; and relative to the dadaist nihilism and 
psycho-sexual babble of most radio-aired pop music, 
Talk’s lyrics are preferable. On the other hand, when it 
comes to spiritual and moral direction, as well as artis- 
tic achievement, Christians should hold up a high 
standard. Let’s not grade on the curve here; let’s not 
say that even though the lyrics (and music) of DCTalk 
(and other CCM performers) are mediocre, we'll take 
it anyway because ‘at least it’s not as bad as the rest of 
what’s out there. The fact is, those teens who listen to 
DCTalk know where the Christian bookstore is and 
where the Christian radio station is on the dial, teens 
who more than likely have grown up in an evangelical 
Christian home with Focus on the Family on the cof- 
fee table and wall hangings engraved decoratively with 
selections from Proverbs. They may be young, but most 
of these adolescents have graduated from Talk’s theo- 
logical kindergarten. The expression about preaching 
to the choir might not quite fit, since DCTalk is the 
choir; maybe they’re preaching to the youth group. You 
get the point. 

Which brings us to the second problem with DCTalk: 
The way they choose to engage the culture-at-large, the 
Johannine “world.” Their musical philosophy, as shown 
above, appropriates all the hooks and licks of secular 
music, but at the same time they seem to want to reject 
much of what secular culture has to offer. Sort of. The 
signals they send are so confusing that I’m not sure. 


Of the World But Not In It? 


Egregiously germane to this discussion are the lyrics 
of “My Friend (So Long),” which seems to be a treatise, 
of sorts, on how Christians should engage the larger 
culture. The premise of the song is a phone call to a 
former associate, let’s call him Secular Sam. At first 
listen, it seems a warm good-bye to a friend gone astray, 
a musician compatriot who traded in his faith for main- 
stream success. But the track’s sing-songy tunefulness 
masks the vitriol of the lyrics. A closer listen reveals the 
purpose of the call is to berate Sam for going secular. 
(Talk might say “rebuke,” but they hardly follow the 
biblical guidelines for that, as we shall see.) With snotty 
sarcasm cranked up to 10, the sweet-sour vocals chant, 
“I know you never/Meant to hurt us, man/We’re just a 
baby band/You found a quicker way/To scale the wall 
of fame.” In the chorus they proceed to damn him: 
“We know exactly where you are/And you're gone,” and 
then rhetorically ask themselves, “Should we up and 
go with him,” so that they can emphatically answer, 
“No way!” (Think of the way mean children hold some- 


thing out only to snatch it away at the last minute, chor- 
tling “Psych!”) Despite scorching curiosity, I have no 
idea who Sam might be (Talk assured their listeners in 
an interview that he was fictional) but he has just re- 
ceived the pop music equivalent of the verbal beatings 
rappers used to exchange. (Remember LL Cool vs. Kool 
Moe Dee, or more recently Dr. Dre vs. Eazy E, or even 
more recently LL Cool J vs. Canibus?) 

Of particular interest here are the criteria Talk uses 
to decide Sam has gone secular. He is accosted because 
his record is “on the Top 40 rack” and he did “an inter- 
view in Rolling Stone.” More disdain is heaped on the 
guy for having a “video on VH1/Looks like they spent 
a ton/How does it feel to be the flavor for a spell?” And 





The fact is that those teens 
who listen to DCTalk are the ones 
who know where the Christian 
bookstore is and where 
the Christian radio station 
is on the dial—they may be young, 
but even most of these adolescents 
have graduated from DCTalk’s 


theological kindergarten. 





they wistfully remember “when [he] used to say/Jesus 
is the Way.” I do not mean to imply that Sam did not 
compromise his Christian values in the course of go- 
ing mainstream. Anyone who read the first of this series 
(Rock’s Would-Be Revolutionaries) know how I feel 
about the bi-weekly, 100-page, soft-porn, alcohol, to- 
bacco and sports car advertisement that calls itself Rolling 
Stone. And if Sam now says that something other than 
Jesus is the way, he’s going off the rails. But let’s take a 
look at the criticisms leveled against him: high sales; 
secular press exposure; expensive videos; lyrics with- 
out the word “Jesus” in them. These do not necessarily 
present valid criteria for determining his status as a 
sell-out to the faith (at least not to the Christian faith; 
to the CCM faith, maybe.) Poor sales, lack of attention 
by the mainstream press, inexpensive videos, and lyrics 
with the word “Jesus” in them do not a faithful Chris- 
tian make. 

The not-so-subtle and not-so-funny irony is that, 
on most counts, DCTalk fails its own test of CCM pu- 
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rity. It makes videos that do cost a ton (which are not, 
whether by Talk’s own choice or not, aired on VH1 or 
MTV). The group goes on world tours, with enormous 
sets and a stage show complete with fireworks, dancers 
(including themselves), and a big background screen 
straight from U2’s ZooTV Tour (which is straight from 
R.E.M.s Green Tour). Talk doesn’t do interviews with 
Rolling Stone, but the members get their sexy picture 
on the cover of CCM Magazine more often than Jenni- 
fer Aniston and Beavis & Butthead put together make 
the cover of Rolling Stone; and the Talk photo is right 
next to the Spice Girls on the Virgin Records web page 
(that Talk is now owned by this global corporate titan 
apparently does not clash with “My Friend’s” vehement 
ethical stand on with whom Christians should do busi- 
ness. In all fairness, Talk’s decision comes in large part, 
I assume, from the fact a “Christian record label” [what- 





DCTalk is at its best 
when it 1s making straight up 
pop praise music that 
doesn’t pretend to be 


rap, alternative or gospel. 





ever that is] with the resources to market and distrib- 
ute a band as internationally popular as Talk does not 
exist. Then again, lack of means has never been a valid 
excuse for Christians.) And forget the Top 40, Super- 
natural debuted at number four on the Billboard charts. 
Perhaps Talk figures it is not selling-out because it is 
doing all this within the confines of evangelical sub- 
culture. Maybe, maybe not. 

The main point I want make is that Talk’s philoso- 
phy of how Christians should engage the world includes 
the idea that the secular media (minus Virgin), and all 
the glam, glitz, and image that are used to market pop 
music is a no-no. But here is where I get really con- 
fused trying to figure these boys out. DCTalk (if not 
the three guys, then the cultural entity) is a conglom- 
eration of consummate salesman, employing every last 
bauble and trinket of the mainstream to market them- 
selves. They rely heavily on image, and image pilfered 
from secular media at that. The booklet for Jesus Freak, 
for example, is clearly modeled after Pearl Jam’s 27-page 
booklet from their Vitology album---a pastiche of an- 
tique photos, overlapping type-settings, and seemingly 
disjointed images meant to be both parodic and artsy. 


(PJ pulls it off much better than DCT, but neither book- 
let is all that interesting.) The publicity photos for 
Supernatural feature McKheenan and Smith doing their 
best impersonation of William and Noel Gallagher (of 
Oasis), while they take the lettering for the album’s cover 
back to the “old-school,” done up in the same 
computer-print-out font as Journey’s Escape. And the 
photo spread on Supernatural’s sleeve? The three strap- 
ping bucks are dressed to the T in cool high-end 
thrift-shop duds, laying half-immersed in water. It’s 
the CCM equivelant of the Sports Illustrated swimsuit 
issue (well, OK, a Teen Beat pin-up, but, hey, lust is 
lust). These pictures are so sexy, I'd kiss Kevin Max 
Smith. It seems as though DCTalk has separated the 
wheat from the chaff, and accidentally left with the 
chaff. 


Lightly Salted 


Now I can’t chuck a salvo like that and not offer a 
philosophical alternative (and I hope to offer substan- 
tive alternatives in articles to come). So how are we 
supposed to engage the culture of the world as Chris- 
tians? As is usually the case, we can find pretty good 
answers in Scripture. In his Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus warns us, the Church, of the two ways we are most 
prone to become ineffectual. The first metaphor he 
gives us is salt that has lost its saltiness. This means 
that if we conform to the world rather than our Lord, 
we will cease to be flavorful or distinct, and cease to 
have anything to offer the world that it doesn’t already 
have. DCTalk is guilty of this charge: it gives back to 
the world what it has begged and borrowed from the 
world, both in terms of musical aesthetics, and more 
importantly, marketing techniques. While Talk may 
desire to deliver the gospel truth, it ends up looking a 
heckuva lot like the good time truth that everyone else 
at Lollapalooza is aching to sell. 

The second image is a light under a bushel basket. 
This means we need to guard against being exclusion- 
ary or too separate from the world. If, in our efforts to 
remain pure, we cut off all points of contact with non- 
Christians, we eliminate any opportunity to minister 
or evangelize. Here Talk trips as well, inasmuch as its 
target audience is made up of roughly two categories 
of listeners: devout evangelical Protestant Christians 
who buy its compact discs, and devout evangelical Prot- 
estant Christians who buy its cassette tapes. As long as 
Talk continues to market itself through Christian mu- 
sic magazines sold at Christian bookstores, read by 
Christian listeners as they watch and listen to Talk on 
Christian television and radio stations, and hold in de- 
rision those who do appear in secular circles, then those 
who haven't yet seen the light don’t stand much of a 
chance of seeing it through DCTalk. The point, if I can 
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mix metaphors here, is that DCTalk is salt that has lost 
its taste hidden under a bushel basket. 

It’s not just DCTalk. Much of the CCM industry 
has sold-out on both counts according to Jesus’ crite- 
ria. They have created a separate industry for 
themselves, which a recent reGeneration Quarterly ar- 
ticle likens to the Negro baseball leagues of the early 
twentieth century (although the analogy breaks down 
in that blacks were actively barred from playing with 
whites, while for the most part it seems that Christian 
artists are flat refusing to play in the majors). The pur- 
pose was to create a viable market for unpopular music, 
but the net result was segregation. Thus, the good CCM 
artists, and there are some good ones, have little chance 
at airtime on “worldly” radio waves; they are not par- 
ticipating in any mainstream cultural dialogues. Of 
course, this is not always the fault of the artists them- 
selves. It can also be credited to economic interests on 
both sides of the line. (When Toby raps, “I ain’t too soft 
to say it [“Jesus” ]/Even if DJs won't play it,” with all the 
cock-strut bravado of that genre, we can see that he 
doesn’t think he’s choosing to be in the CCM Negro 
League, but is simply refusing to compromise.) Sadly, 
much CCM not only hides itself under the basket, but 
falls short on the saltiness scale as well. It is rarely, as 
the Christian radio station I listen to advertises itself, 
“Bible study with a beat.” DCTalk is about as salty as a 
Snickers: it’s not totally void of salt, but it has way more 
sugar. Many CCMers, like Bob Carlisle, (of “Butterfly 
Kisses” fame) are about as salty as Log Cabin. 

In defense of DCTalk and other CCMers, the pop 
music genre is incredibly predisposed toward all-around 
junkiness. As Marshall McLuhan said, “the medium is 
the message,” and in three and a half minutes of sound 
that has to sell itself to teenagers, you can guess what 
the message is overwhelmingly prone to be. There is 
barely any room for theological depth in a pop song. It 
is only about two notches up from the bumpersticker 
on the Medium Complexity Scale. But then again, some 
artists are quite adept at packing meaningful worship 
and insightful theology into pop songs. Keith Green 
did it amazingly well on tracks like “Asleep in the Light.” 
Phil Keaggy somehow does it on instrumental tracks, 
using only a guitar. One very underrated young artist 
who does it remarkably well is Jennifer Knapp, whose 
first album, Kansas, though not entirely free of those 
aspects of CCM which involuntarily cause me to wince, 
has remarkable biblical insights for a writer of just 23 
years. Take the lyrics of her winsome “Martyrs and 
Thieves”: “And I know they are wrong, when they say I 
am strong,/ as the darkness covers me./ So turn on the 
lights and reveal all the glory, Iam not afraid,/ to bear 
all my weakness, knowing in meekness,/ I have a king- 
dom to gain.” Knapp reminds us that God’s glory is 
revealed despite our sin and weakness, a principle rarely 


touched on in CCM. On “Hold Me Now,” Knapp weaves 
the NT story of Mary Magdalene washing Jesus’ feet 
with the OT/NT metaphor of Israel/the Church as a 
whore: “Cast the first stone if you will, to say that my 
bride isn’t worth half the blood that I’ve spilled,” en- 
couraging the Church to have the strength to stand in 
God’s love despite our sin. (Her album’s main flaw is 
that its production is too slick. The executive producer, 
ironically, is none other than Toby McKeenan. Knapp 
is incredible live, where she plays only acoustic sets.) 
Yet many of the most valuable Christian artists are not 
wanted by, or do not want any part of, the CCM indus- 
try. It’s often from these voices that we here the most 
honest and faithful musical deliveries of the Gospel of 
Christ. Lenny Kravitz does it (“Rosemary’, among oth- 
€fS,) aa Bruce «Gockburn™ haswdonerit:( Facist 
Architecture.”) And when Bob Dylan, in “Precious An- 
gel,’ bleats about the time when “men will beg God to 
kill them/but they won't be able to die,” his raspy, nasal 
tenor delivers a more chilling and compelling call to 
repentance than the whole Left Behind series. (The axe 
[ have to grind with that wildly popular series of books, 
which chronicle the Rapture and other end-times 
events, is much too large to address here, and is not 
really pertinent anyway; it would be appropriate to 
mention, however, that sadly, though definitely not sur- 
prisingly, there is now a CCM compilation album of 
music inspired by the Left Behind series of books, fea- 
turing DCTalk’s “I Wish We’d All Been Ready.” Simply 
typing this makes me want to cross myself repeatedly. ) 


Love the Sinner, Hate the Sin 


If you have forgotten the introduction in all this 
meandering and didn’t see the conclusion coming a mile 
away, I'll state it plainly: the problems with DCTalk 
(and most CCM) are the problems with that second, 
junky category of evangelicalism: a lack of theological 
depth, an ignorance of our long tradition, and a con- 
fused philosophy of how to engage the world. Contrast, 
for example, Michael Card’s project on Starkindler: A 
Celtic Conversation Across Time—where he explores 
part of our tradition and reworks ancient music and 
text, creating a brilliant new product—to the typical 
CCM approach which is to model yourself after Ma- 
donna or Pearl Jam or Master P and rework the text of 
“Shine, Jesus, Shine.” While some Christian artists mine 
the troves of lyrical and musical wealth in our tradi- 
tion, acts like DCTalk choose to mine instead the 
resources of Queen and Stone Temple Pilots. 

But the thing is... I like DCTalk. Even though it’s 
cheesy and formulaic and the guys cover songs like 
R.E.M.’s “It’s the End of the World as We Know It” with 
an implicit wink that says, “We really snatched this one 
right out from underneath the bad guys, eh?,” I buy 
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DCTalk albums. And even though Kevin Max Smith’s 
poetry is only a smidge better than Jewel’s, for some 
enigmatic reason, I respect them. Maybe it’s because I 
feel like I can’t expect any more out of them—they were 
raised on Billy Graham and Sandi Patti and an occa- 
sional late-night sneak of Friday Night Videos or a covert 
Rob Base tape—and this is the best they can do. But 
that attitude strikes me as more condescending than 
edifying. Maybe it’s because, to borrow from the Prom- 
ise Keepers, I believe they have integrity. Most likely, 
however, it is because I know that at bottom they are 
fellow believers. Because, schlock or no schlock, these 
guys really love Jesus. 

That is, of course, the attitude with which we must 
meet all our Christian brethren, seeking first to meet 
them as brothers and sisters, to mete out the Holy Spirit 
in them and embrace the fellowship which they do of- 
fer: the grace of God’s love as accessed through 
relationship with Jesus Christ. And I do find God’s 
Spirit in the music of DCTalk. 

DCTalk is at its best when it is making straight up 
pop praise music that doesn’t pretend to be rap or alter- 
native or gospel. The group shines on tracks like the 
soaring © My Will,” which showcases the three voices har- 
monized to perfection in lyrics such as “Pm not moving/ 
Cause if it’s your will, then nothing can shake me/It’s 
my will to bow and praise you.” Or take the incredible 
cover of Charlie Peacock’s “In the Light,” or Freak’s “What 
If I Stumble?,” which addresses their struggles with be- 
ing pop stars. This is when I’m thankful for DCTalk: 
when the presentation of the Gospel is not the simple 
Sinner’s Prayer Two-Step and when it’s not musically or 
lyrically couched in a lousy imitation of the faux po- 
mo, angst-ridden, junkie-chic so pervasive in secular pop 
music; when Talk simply speaks from the heart about 
the life-long struggle and eternal joy of a relationship 
with Jesus. And this is when evangelicals are at there best: 
in their deep understanding of the relationship with God 
that is Christianity, in their fervent love for Jesus, and 
their great desire to praise him. 

I still will tend to sway towards the liturgical, con- 
fessional church whose organist plays pieces from Bach’s 
St. Matthew’s Passion at Easter, rather than sway, hand 
in hand as the young minister with a goatee strums a 
Maranatha! tune on his acoustic, but I know there is 
value in both. Still, even if DCTalk’s heart is in the 
right place, its brand of musical evangelism does not 
meet the criteria of excellence—artistically or theologi- 
cally—that we need and must expect as Christians. 


Postscript: Since the writing of this essay, Jen Knapp 
has announced that she will be touring with DCTalk. Go 


figure. 
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Poetry 
Ordinary Apocalypse 


Hesitate to divulge, 

to unveil 

the apocalyspe of ordinary means. 
Hesitate to change the mind, 

to return 

to the First Things. 


Flying dreams with Albert Schweitzer, 
lost in Africa— 

that deep raw wilderness 

of sacrifice that does not cry 

but rises in an ordinary bird— 

where ordinary things are flying. 


In the mind, as in the music, 
there is untouchable glory 

made of a thousand insignificant 
atoms, cells and notes that throb 
with dreams. Hidden as secrets 
in messiahs who come to set us 
free: there is glory 


In the Mother-Child reunion 
there is justice which no court 
has beheld, and there is healing 
of the sort which baffles 

nurse and doctor alike, skilled 
though they may be— 


Insignificant like rock against glaciers 
we are: in the secret dreams we throb 
for unveiling, the return to genius, 
where all things ordinary rise. 


9 
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A Date with Destiny 
by Kenyatta Gilbert 
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February 18, 1999 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 
Romans 8: 35 


If tomorrow were your last day, how would you live 
it? Would you work? Would you rest? [’'m sure you'd 
all do different things. But do we ever think that to- 
morrow will be our last day? Not really. I’ve never 
been one to get out of my bed in Brown Hall thinking, 
“Oh my gosh, this is it!” 

PTS, ['m guilty. I’m guilty of counting on tomor- 
row to come. Guilty of counting on something that 
has never been and is never promised. Isn’t it funny 
how we know nothing about tomorrow, yet with all 
deliberate passion we lust after it, even though it se- 
duces us into forfeiting that which is promised—to- 
day? Tomorrow is always a prospect—a prospect of 
what could be on the earthly clock. 

Allow me to make a footnote here, to say that our 
tomorrow is inextricably linked to the sovereignty of 
God. To embrace God’s sovereignty is to know our 
depravity. God’s sovereignty simply says that God can 
do what God wants to do when God wants to do it and 
how God wants to do it. As with every potential to- 
morrow, we have nothing to do with the sovereignty of 
God. It is never contingent upon us. For at the blink 
of an eye time as we know it could be no more. 

No one is promised tomorrow and none of us can 
lay any claim to have any experience with it before it 


becomes today. For who knows what a day like to- 
morrow will hold. Jesus’ words in Matthew’s gospel 
are commandingly comforting, “...do not worry about 
tomorrow, for tomorrow will worry itself. Each day 
has enough trouble of its own” (Matt. 6:34). And if 
the gospel declares nothing else, it declares to us a cure 
for our caring—a cure to take heed that we try to live 
as if we only had today. And when we get this perspec- 
tive in our perspective we no longer have confidence in 
the flesh. Our confidence is then transformed into un- 
ashamed hope. 

With all of our unimagined hopes, potential 
unpleasantries, and unyielding seductions to bail out, 
we still with confidence live out this thing called life. 
Why? Because we have a destiny. You and I are called 
to be and do in a culture that faithfully worships be- 
nothing and do-nothing gods. We have a destiny in 
the One True and Living God. It is a destiny that 
pushes us, compels us to yearn for that new day, for 
that new start, for that new opportunity to make a dif- 
ference whenever and wherever our curious feet may 
take us. If we are honest today with our many mis- 
takes, a couple of tomorrow’s might do some of us 
some good. 

Yet even still, many of us have embraced this call to 
ministry seeking to sort things out academically, but 
the time and emotional expenditure we’ve invested in 
our seeking has left many of us too earthly expect- 
ant—our hearts tell us that things are still not quite 
right in our relationship with God. And that’s what 
really petrifies us. Let me say this parenthetically: we 
don’t have enough time to get it together, but we do 
have enough time to get to the one who can get us 
through it. 

Our text seems to suggest that part of what scares us 
has not even happened yet. The fear that we will be 
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victimized at any moment in an unjust society, that 
we'll be the next statistic on some fatality report, that 
we will be found terminally ill, that we'll not get to do 
what we've always dreamed of doing...this is what 
Paul is spurring us to get beyond in this text. It is a 
text that lets us be both human and hopeful. And 
though these prophetic words first fell on the ears of 
a soon-to-be persecuted 1st century Christian com- 
munity, a resonance reaches our reality as a preaching 
Paul asks us again one of the most relevant questions 
penned in Holy writ, “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?” 

Now, | have always had a profound appreciation for 
people that managed to trust God in spite of adversity. 
I grew up caring for a father who suffered a coura- 
geous battle with crippling and chronic rheumatoid 
and psoriatic arthritis. But that’s my story, maybe 
your story is different? I’ve not been to your window 
of pain and door of travail. But I do know this, those 
who trust and have trusted God are those who have 
been persuaded. 

They are those empowered by a hope unborn, yet 
never to die. They are those who walk the lines of dis- 
content for justice in our world, all the while knowing 
the price of justice price was paid at someone else’s ex- 
pense. They are those who have come to understand 
the “NO” in v. 37. They are those who have tested the 
limits of faith and have found out that, yes, a gracious 
presence and a gracious love still abounds. They are 
those who instinctively walk to the beat of a different 
drummer. They are those who know what the physi- 
cally blind, yet spiritually perceptive Fanny Crosby 
meant when she wrote, “Blessed assurance, Jesus is 
mine, 0’ what a foretaste of glory divine.” Let it be very 
clear my friends, the people that have discerned God’s 
destiny for their lives aren't those who know the fu- 
ture, they are those who have dared to trust in the 
providence of God. 

We are always looking for things to make us more 
confident about life. With deliberate speed we must 
shine at any cost—we’ve managed to buy into the no- 
tion that our grades mean more than our relation- 
ships. Maybe we are confident only when we feel oth- 
ers are beneath us? However, Paul suggests that none 
of our human efforts have lasting significance in this 
regard. It won't matter in the eschaton that a C+ 
adorned your transcript. No, it won't matter when the 
saints are marching in. It won't matter when that last 
trumpet sounds. But Paul alerts us to what does mat- 
ter. It matters that we have Jesus. The M. Div degree 
may affirm that we know about Him, but our M. A. of 
being “Made Anew” is what confirms that we know 
Him. And with this being the case, we’ll never be sepa- 
rated. So, come what may from day to day, neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 


things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, 
will be able to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

So, I really don’t know about tomorrow, 


“T just live from day to day. I don’t borrow from its 
sunshine, for its skies may turn to gray. I don’t worry 
oer my future, For I know what Jesus said, And today 
Ill walk beside Him, For He knows what is ahead. 
Many things about tomorrow, I don’t seem to under- 
stand; but I know who holds tomorrow, And I know 
who holds my hand.” (National Baptist Hymn: “I Know 
Who Holds Tomorrow’) 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 


Life is difficult and much pain often translates into 
no gain. And yes, the pressures are great and the prizes 
so few. But, our text gives us a mansion-like hope in 
our cardboard-box-like reality that “No”, in all these 
things, we can't be separated from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. Now, that’s good news. 

My father used to say that a Christian would find 
storms in life. He said a person called by God could 
never avoid life’s storms: either they had just gone 
through a storm, were heading into a storm, or were in 
a storm right now. I think this is what the Apostle Paul 
is trying to say in this text. My father said that the 
storms of life could not be avoided. Paul says there’s 
good news for those of us who have popped up our 
umbrellas, pulled out our raincoats and put on our 
all-weather boots. We really don’t know the next 
storm that will come our way, but we do know that in 
life and in death we cannot be separated from God’s 
love. 

Friends, there’s no prosperity preaching in this mes- 
sage. You will have obstacles that money can’t fix. Yes, 
obstacles standing right in your way trying to keep 
you from fulfilling God’s destiny in your life, but rest 
assured, in all these things we are not just conquerors. 
We are not just conquerors, we are more than con- 
querors—we are conquerors in Christ Jesus. For in 
Him, we always conqueror to the superlative degree. 
Now, I like that. 

The superabundance of God’s care is revealed to us 
in this text. If we miss this revelation, we miss a lot. 
First, God declares that through God’s own love we are 
able to overcome all dangers. It is agape, uncondi- 
tional and unselfish loving. It is what God does on our 
behalf and what God calls us to do on the behalf of 
others. It is an unnatural way of loving. We never just 
wake up and decide to agape. Second, vv. 38-39 de- 
clares to us that we cannot exhaust God’s supply of 
love. That tells me that there is nothing that I can go 
through and there’s nothing that I can do to deplete 
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God’s beneficence in my life. So not only can we trust 
the durability of God’s love, we can trust the abun- 
dance of it. 

I imagine I’ve tried to say too much in this sermon. 
But all I have tried to say is that we all have a date. We 
have a date with doing God’s will, and in His will be- 
ing fully assured that our date with destiny at its most 
matured moment will be filled with eternal bliss, ev- 
erlasting rewards, and unceasing ecstasy. 

What else is there to say about this love? If I were 
in China, Vd probably say Sye-sye...in Latin 
America—Gracias...in Italy—Gratis...in Korea— 
Kamse hamnida...in Germany—Danke...in France— 
Merci... in Kenya—Asante... But since I am who I 
am, Elwayne & Robert’s baby boy, a long way from 
Waco, Texas, here on a promise and a prayer, I'll sim- 
ply say “Thank You, Lord!” 

And whether we live to see tomorrow or not, let it 
be said of us that we too lived lives of loving because 
we knew Him who loved us first and loved us best. 

Amen. 


os Kenyatta Gilbert is an M. Div. senior. After gradu- 
ation, Kenyatta plans to continue serving as associate 
pastor at Concord Baptist Church of Christ in Brooklyn, 
NY, and to be married this September. The pTr would 
like to wish him and his fiance our best wishes in their 
new life together. 


Our Hunger, God’s Harvest 
by Elizabeth Kennedy 


Miller Chapel 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
March 1, 1999 


“T tell you, lift up your eyes and see how the fields 
are already white for the harvest” 
John 4:27-38 


What student among us has not drawn comfort and 
encouragement from the gospel stories about the 
twelve disciples? There are some striking parallels to 
observe. Three years, that’s how long the disciples had 
to learn everything there was to learn from Jesus and 
then go out and shake the world. Three years with a 
professor who walked on water, drove out demons, 
tore through the temple, and fought with the Phari- 
sees. Three years, and how packed those three years 
were with both courage and cowardice, bravery and 
betrayal, miracles and mediocrity. 

Three years. It was the ultimate M.Div. 

The disciples’ stories resonate deeply with our own, 
and today’s text is no exception. The disciples and 


Jesus were on their way to Galilee. Their goal was clear 
and the task straightforward. On their way they had to 
pass through some unpleasant territory. In the middle 
of their day they were forced to stop at one of these Sa- 
maritan towns for a much-needed break. The disciples 
kept their momentum. They left Jesus to rest near a 
well and they went into town to get some food. This 
was not a time to teach or to minister. It was a time of 
moving on to the next goal. Nothing was going on in 
Samaria; they were just going to grab some lunch. 

Until they returned, and found that Jesus had an 
entirely different view of the situation. Not only was 
Jesus totally disinterested in the food they had brought 
back for him, which was just crazy on a day-long hike 
when he was obviously tired, but Jesus was completely 
absorbed in an extended conversation with a woman 
of questionable social standing who was clearly a Sa- 
maritan as well. By all worldly standards, we would 
have to agree with John Calvin’s terminology when he 
refers to the woman as a “hussy”. Jesus was wasting his 
time talking with this hussy when he should be getting 
on with the business of proclaiming the kingdom of 
God. 

Oh, the irony that the disciples could not see. The 
woman drops her waterpot in her excitement and runs 
into town to tell everyone there that Jesus is the 
awaited Messiah, while the disciples are still preoccu- 
pied with the food. A revival was happening right in 
front of their faces, while there minds were absorbed 
with getting on to Galilee. They did not expect that 
sleepy Samaritan town to be a place of blessing, but 
the Spirit of God was at work in that unlikely place, 
and the harvest was great. Why? The gospel of John 
portrays the Holy Spirit as a force that is loose in our 
world. The Spirit is a wind that blows where it wills. 
That wind was blowing through the heart of a woman 
who seemed nothing more than a shameless hussy, 
and through the streets of her home town in Samaria. 
Jesus saw the hurt in this woman’s life and glimpsed 
the opportunity to plant a seed. Jesus did not look to 
worldly standards, but to where the Spirit was acting. 
Jesus saw the potential of this woman, this hussy, to 
proclaim the coming of the Messiah, while the dis- 
ciples saw only a town full of foreigners who had bad 
theology to boot. Earlier Jesus had said to the Samari- 
tan woman, “If only you knew the gift of God and who 
it is that is speaking to you.” He could just as well have 
said this to his disciples. “If only you knew the gift of 
God.” 

What is it that blinded those disciples, and where do 
we find it in our lives today? Something had tricked 
the disciples into thinking that the most important 
thing at that moment was lunch, when there was an- 
other drama going on that was far more important. 
What was it? Perhaps they had allowed their personal, 
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physical needs to dull their desire to see God’s truth go 
forth into the world. 

Or, perhaps, they wanted to see God’s kingdom pro- 
claimed, but not to the Samaritans, or to this woman. 
Whether this was racism, sexism, or denominational- 
ism, the disciples had drawn a line in the sand. 

And either way, whether it was their hunger or it 
was their hatred, the disciples let go of the overarching 
wonder of God’s will for the world, to let their own 
problems and their own perspectives take center stage 
instead. 

Jesus has a heart-to-heart with the disciples after 
the Samaritan woman leaves. As they talk about the 
food, he says to them, “My food is to do the will of him 
who sent me and to complete his work.” How beauti- 
fully concise is Jesus’ response to the situation. To 
people preoccupied with food, he explains that true 
nourishment comes from doing the will of God. To 
people who see the lines they have drawn instead of 
the plan God has made, Jesus says that completing 
God’s work, keeping in step with the Holy Spirit, is 
what feeds us and makes us whole. 

What this comes down to, for those of us who de- 
sire to serve Christ and minister to God’s people, is 
that it is not about us. Its not about our needs, nor is 
it about the categories and compartments we so rigidly 
draw. The wind of God’s spirit blows across those lines 
and through those boxes, and we are to follow where 
it leads. It is God’s will that all will be saved, that the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord will fill the earth 
like the waters cover the sea. Are we going to let that 
will dominate and direct us, or will we submit to the 
petty cravings and ugly prejudices that will rule us 
with an iron grip if we let them? Will the story of our 
ministry be a narrative of human ambition, or will 
God speak through us to the Samaritan women in the 
churches and neighborhoods we are a part of? As we 
pursue our call to ministry, is it the Gospel of Christ 
or our agenda that will rule the day? 

Jesus gives his disciples here the image of a harvest. 
Different workers have different roles in the harvest. 
Some will plant the seed, others will reap the wheat. 
The disciples will only have a partial role in this har- 
vest; they will reap what others have sown. But in the 
end, the sower and the reaper will rejoice together in 
the wealth of the harvest. 

What does this mean for us? When I tell my hus- 
band that I have good news and bad news, he always 
wants the bad news first. The bad news is, God’s plan 
for the world is way bigger than our careers in minis- 
try. Our role is only a tiny part in the overarching 
whole. We may only plant a seed, or only water it. We 
will not be able to take credit for the harvest. It will 
not be something that we accomplish on our own. But 
remember what Jesus said earlier: our true food is to 
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do God’s will. We may not see the whole, and we may 
not understand it, but if we are faithful to God’s will 
for us, we will have the opportunity one day to rejoice 
with all the other disciples in the great wealth of God’s 
harvest. And that, my friends, is good news. 

Id like to end by telling you a story about someone 
who was faithful in doing God’s will even though they 
could not see the big picture. One night in the 1960s, 
just before midnight, an elderly African American 
woman was standing on the side of an Alabama high- 
way trying to endure a lashing rainstorm. Her car had 
broken down and she desperately needed a ride. Fi- 
nally, a young white man stopped to help her—some- 
thing that was generally unheard of in that conflict- 
filled time. The man took her to safety and put her in 
a taxicab. She wrote down his address, thanked him, 
and drove off, apparently in a big hurry. Seven days 
later a knock came on the man’s door. To his surprise, 
a giant console color TV was delivered to his home. A 
special note was attached. It read, “Thank you so much 
for assisting me on the highway the other night. The 
rain drenched not only my clothes but also my spirits. 
Then you came along. Because of you, I was able to 
make it to my dying husband’s bedside just before he 
passed away. God bless you for helping me and unself- 
ishly serving others. “Sincerely, Mrs. Nat King Cole.” 

God’s big picture is a wonderful thing. We are in- 
vited to participate in this festival of grace. God’s love 
encompasses the whole world. It included the Samari- 
tans, and it will continually surprise us with its expan- 
siveness and its power. We can be a part of this great 
plan. God invites us to let go of our cravings, our 
prejudices, our ambitions, our plans, and to submit 
instead to being a humble reaper, or sower, or maybe 
just a waterer, in his great harvest field. How joyous it 
will be one day when we share together in the great 
feast and see at last how God used us, even us, to bring 
about his perfect will in this world. 


os Elizabeth Kennedy 1s also an M. Div senior. She 
and her husband plan to serve as Presbyterian Mission- 
aries in the Middle East following graduation. The Editors 
wish the Kennedys our best as the first international good- 
will ambassadors of the pTr. 
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Where Angels Fear To Tread: 
Wim Wenders looks for the End of Violence 


James G. Romaine Jr. 


Jesus, 'm waiting here boss 
I know You're looking out for us 
but maybe Your hands aren’t free... 
if there is an order in all this disorder 
is like a tape recorder? 
can we rewind it just once more? 
— U2, Wake Up Dead Man 


Albert Camus, the Nobel Prize winning author of 
The Stranger and The Plague, writes, “The whole art of 
Kafka consists of forcing the reader to reread.” The art 
of Wim Wenders’ films, which include Wings of Desire, 
Until the End of the World, and Far Away, So Close, is to 
make the viewer rewatch. 

This was reconfirmed when I saw his latest film The 
End of Violence at an advanced screening in New York’s 
West Village last year. But it was not until the film’s 
recent release on video that I had the chance to satisfy 
the urge to rewatch it, uncovering the film’s various 
layers of faith. 

Particularly interesting here is that Wenders is not 
only a brilliant filmmaker—but also a person of faith. 
Wenders’ films wrestle with faith not from a distance, 
but from the inside. From this vantage point he is able 
to deal with the issues pertinent to the life of faith more 
honestly, and particularly in this work, it is faith in the 
face of violence. It is only by recognizing that violence 
is the essence of our present condition that we are 
alerted to the need for peace and reconciliation with 
God. The End of Violence brings us to this point of 
confession. 

One of the central moods that pervades Wenders’ 
films is a search or longing that is rooted in a sense of 
homelessness. There is an impression in many of 
Wenders films that both the characters and viewers have 
been dislocated or exiled. In Wings of Desire Wenders 
traces the movements of angles among us as the film 


probes the question of division between men and 
women, as well as the division between our temporal 
and eternal reality. Set in a divided Berlin, Wenders 
shows how the walls that separate us from each other 
and from God are as unnatural and unnecessary as the 
wall that divided East from West. As the angels pass 
freely from one side of Berlin to the other, they point 
to a time when the walls that divide us spiritually will 
also be penetrable. This is seen most clearly in the fig- 
ure of Damiel (played by Bruno Ganz), an angel whose 
deep desire is to see reality from a human point of 
view—to experience warmth and coolness, to taste, and 
to love. In one of the key scenes, Damiel tells a fellow 
angel that he has decided to become human. Yet the 
place this decision is made is as important as the deci- 
sion itself, as it is made in the space that divides East 
from West. The physical sense of desolation and exile 
that this place represents is really a picture of our hu- 
man condition. This sense of homelessness and loss is 
a theme in much of Wenders’ work, and as we take a 
look at his latest offering, this is no exception. 


The Film 


The End of Violence hinges on a complex web of char- 
acters who are unaware of the effects of their 
connections. The film unfolds in parts that are seem- 
ingly unconnected and without transition. 
Compounding this seeming confusion is Wenders’ re- 
jection of a linear progression of time. He is a master 
filmmaker precisely because, like Damiel in the Wings 











James Romaine is an art historian living in New York. 
This review is based on a paper presented at the 1998 
conference of Image: A Journal of the Arts & Religion. 
© James Romaine 1998. 
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of Desire, he stands outside of time and space and nar- 
rates from an eternal point of view. This is particularly 
engaging because violence makes no sense from any 
other perspective. 

The End of Violence takes place in Los Angeles, 
the City of Angels, and as soon as the opening credits 
are upon us, we are interrupted by a stunt woman pos- 
ing a question to her director, “define violence.” There 
is no answer, only an explosion that throws her off the 
cliff. She is saved by a safety line but is scarred by fly- 
ing debris. There has been an accident; her fall is the 
Fall, and when the credits resume, we find ourselves 
somewhere outside the Garden. This is Wenders’ defi- 
nition of violence, the created order of God turned 
upside down, and sadly, we begin to like it that way. 

The central character, Michael Max (Bill Pullman), 
is a tough Hollywood producer of action films; his cur- 
rent project, from which we saw the opening accident, 
is Seeds of Violence. As we are introduced to him, he is 
in his garden looking out over his pool and the sea. 
The image is clear: just as he has artificially recreated 
and mollified the sea in his pool, he has tried to recon- 
struct Eden with himself as Adam. We hear his 
thoughts, and his confession reveals trouble in para- 
dise, 


When I was a kid...1 watched movies. They got me 
wondering what we'd do if we were ever attacked. We 
suddenly seemed so vulnerable to killer sharks, nuclear 
submarines, an alien evasion. The enemy could come 
from anywhere, the land, the water, the sky, the Chi- 
nese. I couldn’t trust any of them anymore. [His 
thoughts are interrupted by one of his several cell 
phones.] I guess I been kind of itchy ever since. Look- 
ing over my shoulder. Always ready for that sudden 
attack... It’s only now that I’ve come to understand 
that there are no enemies or strangers, just a strange 
world. 


Teleconferencing with his secretary on his laptop 
computer, Mike finds out that he has received a four 
hundred page e-mail containing a secret FBI file about 
some new high-tech surveillance system. The sender 
of that file is Ray Bering, (Gabriel Byrne) a computer 
programmer who used to work for NASA building tele- 
scopes, but who now works in a secret mountain top 
facility from which he maintains a surveillance system 
that can observe every part of LA on numerous TV 
screens. The system was designed to eliminate crime, 
but the invasive implications of this technology are lim- 
itless. 


Seeing and Vision 
One of the most interesting aspects of Wenders’ films 


is that they are about seeing and vision. As a visual 
artist, Wenders is invested in our ability to see and, more 


importantly, see beyond our present condition. Wings 
of Desire and Far Away, So Close explore how what we 
know about reality looks like from the vantage points 
of both angelic and human beings. One of the subjects 
of Until the End of the World is an Australian filmmaker’s 
desire to restore the vision of his blind mother. Until 
the End of the World and The End of Violence both deal 
with the issue of technology as a tool of extending, clari- 
fying, and obscuring vision. The End of Violence draws 
analogies between the art of filming and video surveil- 
lance. The purpose of the surveillance system is, in the 
words of their creator, to “help see the truth” Film- 
making on the other hand is a constructed or false 
reality. However, during the course of The End of Vio- 
lence we see both that the “truth” of surveillance 
cameras can be manipulated and that the fiction of films 
can become intertwined with real life. Being a film- 
maker himself, Wenders’ films explore our relationship 
to the technology of recording and transmitting visions, 
which contributes to their urgency. Wenders seems to 
view technology as a mixed blessing that can both en- 
hance our experience of life, but can also be a threat to 
our humanity. 

In the case of Michael Max, technology connects him 
to total strangers who watch his films, however it has 
distanced him from his own wife Page (Andie 
MacDowell). Page is a woman defined by her inno- 
cence. Her purity is emphasized in the film’s only 
overstated moment as she is seen though flowing white 
curtains sitting on her white bed in a semi-transparent 
white dress resembling some Pre-Raphaelite vision of 
the Annunciation. Page is bored and unable to get 
Mike’s attention so she phones him—from the house 
to the garden—to say that she is leaving him. 

Unaffected by his wife’s plea, Mike suddenly becomes 
a victim of random violence. He is kidnapped and 
might be executed. In a scene of absurdity, Mike finds 
himself in the hands of chance and circumstance per- 
sonified by two inept kidnapers who argue (with more 
gesturing than logic) about the who, how, and why of 
killing him. As his life passes before him, the kidnap- 
ers are inextricably killed by an unseen sniper with a 
high powered rifle—probably using the new surveil- 
lance system. Ray is also observing this scene on one 
of his screens, but an apparent computer glitch cuts 
the system out for a moment and he misses the shoot- 
ing. 

Ray is himself under constant surveillance by his FBI 
boss. This nameless character is an emotionless agent 
of the system for whom any means is justified by the 
end, in this case the end of violence. His intentions 
may be fundamentally good but his need for total con- 
trol and his distrust of everyone makes him ruthless. 

Mike escapes his ordeal and is discovered, tired and 
beaten, by his Mexican gardeners. They take him to 
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their home and nurse him to health. Unable to return 
home because he is a suspect in a murder case, Mike is 
drawn into the world of his gardeners—a world of sim- 
plicity, piety, love and grace. Mike’s brush with death 
gives him new life. By losing everything that gave him 
identity, he finds himself. 

Mike is changed by two acts by total strangers. One 
is an act of random or unexplained violence, the other 
is an equally mysterious act of kindness. The incom- 
prehension of where he is or what and why these things 
are happening is emphasized by the fact that the family 
Mike is with speaks in Spanish (without subtitles) a 
language that Mike does not understand. Unable to 
respond to their kindness, he is only able to smile at 
the grace he receives. 

Gradually, Mike understands these changes. We can 
read his thoughts: “I wanted to tell Page, a couple of 
killers changed me... And a bunch of gardeners saved 
my life. But something told me I might never get the 
chance to tell her. Maybe what they say is true: “You 
can never go home again.” 





It is only by recognizing 
that violence 1s the essence 
of our present condition 
that we are alerted to the need 
for peace and reconciliation 
with God. 

The End of Violence 
brings us to this 


point of confession. 





Mike does, however, get a chance to tell Page how he 
has changed only to realize that she has changed as well. 
To his astonishment, Page has become who he was. 

The curious exchange of character roles between 
Mike and Page examines one of the central issues sur- 
rounding violence and evil. While Wenders reserves 
his take on the source of violence to the end of the film 
and never directly addresses God’s response or respon- 
sibility in the face of evil, the entire film unfolds in how 
similar situations lead two individuals in opposite di- 
rections. Wender’s point is that although violence 
happens to everyone, it is our response that ultimately 
determines if suffering will draw us closer to God or 





drive us from Him. The question is really one of per- 
spective. Page becomes increasingly preoccupied with 
her daily activities and becomes very materially focused. 
Hence, when adversity strikes, she counteracts and be- 
comes more hard of heart. Conversely, Mike becomes 
increasingly disinterested in material things and begins 
to look at life from the standpoint of eternity. Like 
Ray, he has begun to see things from above and find 
peace with himself and everything around him. 

Ray’s devotion to investigating the mysterious 
shootings sets him on a collision course with his boss 
who has him assassinated. Ray is martyred standing 
on the mountaintop with his arms spread open in a 
pose that resembles the crucifixion of Christ. It is only 
by seeing how Ray dies that we first recognize him as a 
Christ figure. Thus we are put in the position of the 
Roman centurion at the Crucifixion who came to faith 
saying, Surely He was the Son of God.” Wenders makes 
us know the conversion experience by which we see 
things in a new paradigm and are forced to go back 
over the past examining it from this new perspective. 
With a new understanding of who Ray is, we realize 
that we were missing the real important points all along 
the way because we were out of focus. This is what 
recognizing Christ for who He is does to us. 

Once we recognize Ray as a mirror of Christ, his 
words and relationships take on new meanings. For 
example, we recognize that his helper and love interest, 
a widowed mother and victim of persecution, may rep- 
resent the Church; he says to her, “Little things around 
here have big importance... | can’t have people around 
here who don't know what’s what. Then again, I can’t 
afford people who do.” It also makes sense of Ray’s 
boss, who reminds him, “It’s not a perfect system... 
You're not watching the heavens from earth; that’s easy. 
You're watching the earth from the heavens; that’s 
messier.” 

In viewing Ray as a representation of Christ, the Son, 
it becomes evident that Wenders has been questioning 
the nature of God the Father in the face of evil through 
the two authority figures in Ray’s life. If God knows 
and sees everything and doesn’t act, is He incompetent, 
like Ray’s father, or cold, like Ray’s boss? Wenders does 
not answer this question but he points to the possibil- 
ity that things are not as they seem and are in a process 
of change. Wenders’ emphasis on process, both as a 
subject and a method of film making, underscores the 
fact that we cannot fully, or even in significant part, 
understand the whole from within its parts. Just as 
Wenders requires his viewer to watch through the eyes 
of faith, living in the midst of violence requires us to 
hope in faith. 

Ray’s death leaves his father heartbroken and alone. 
His boss, and murderer, is without remorse. He tells 
another operative, “Anything that helps you see the 
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truth is good. Ray betrayed that... We were trying to do 
something good... People with good intentions aren't 
enough. Changing things takes guts.” She responds 
“Changing yourself, that takes guts.” 

The film concludes with Mike at the end of a pier 
looking out over the ocean, just as he started except 
without the artificial pool. As the camera pulls away 
into the sky, we hear Mike’s thoughts, 


Funny, just when you think you've got it all figured. 
In a heart beat it changes again. The thing is, all these 
years while I was waiting for that sudden attack, I be- 
came the enemy. And when the enemy I had expected 
came, they set me free. 


As Mike’s confession concludes we realize that the 
voice we heard in his head at the very beginning of the 
film was in fact projected from this moment. To fully 
understand them we would have to start all over again. 
The entire story has been narrated from this vantage 
point. Fortunately, we, along with Mike, have been re- 
born by this experience and have eternity for this process 
of becoming. 

Wenders’ films make us want to rewind and rewatch 
them for two reasons, and they’re both related to faith. 
First of all, he gives us information as a process of rev- 
elation, thereby we inevitably miss things that make 
sense only as we look back on them. Camus’ statement 
about Kafka makes sense here, “His endings, or his ab- 
sence of endings, suggest explanations which... require 
that the story be reread from another point of view. 
Sometimes there is a double possibility of interpreta- 
tion, whence appears the necessity for two readings.” A 
paradox of Wenders’ films is that they show us our 
world from the point of view of Heaven while we are 
still watching it from earth. 

The second reason that Wenders’ films make us 
rewatch them is that the real subject of the film is us, 
our watching it. The watching of a Wenders film is 
itself a pilgrimage of faith. We learn about ourselves 
by holding up his characters like an assortment of dis- 
figured mirrors, themselves in a process of change and 
sanctification. As we study our changing reflections, 
we realize in this process that most of our presupposi- 
tions are based on false perceptions of reality 
(particularly that eternal reality). Like Mike Max, we 
come to the end of our journey only to realize that we 
had been wrong from the start. This dislocation is the 
source of the violence that pervades our lives, and rec- 
ognizing our need for redemption is the first step toward 
the end of violence. 
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Worship, Community, and the Triune God of 
Grace, by James B. Torrance. InterVarsity Press, 
Downers Grove, 1997. 130 pp. 


Reviewed by James McCullough, 
M. Div Middler 


In his treatise, The Necessity of Reforming the 
Church, John Calvin located the central concerns of 
the Reformation as relating “either to the legitimate 
worship of God, or to the ground of salvation.” Such 
an understanding of both worship and salvation was 
predicated upon the right knowledge of God. It comes 
as a surprise to many contemporary Protestants, alien- 
ated as they are from the language of their own theol- 
ogy, that the heart of the Reformation was a concern 
for worship. The Reformers recognized that a right, 
acceptable, and enjoyable worship of God was only 
possible from a right knowledge of God, and that such 
knowledge of God led them to the more familiar 
themes of justification, election, etc. 

In his book, Worship, Community, and the Triune 
God of Grace, James Torrance returns to the theme of 
the right worship of God. Like the Reformers of the 
16th century, Torrance asserts that true worship of 
God emerges from a right knowledge of God, found in 
a fresh appropriation of the revelation of God as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit. For Torrance, the “doctrine of the 
Trinity is the grammar of the Church’s faith and wor- 
ship,’ and it is the Trinity, as revealed through the In- 
carnation, that all true knowledge of God resides. 

As Torrance surveys contemporary church worship, 
he finds troubling distortions in both theology and 
practice: 


Probably the most common and widespread view 
is that worship is something which we, religious 
people, do - mainly in church on Sunday. We go to 
church, we sing our psalms and hymns to God, we 
intercede for the world, we listen to the sermon (too 
often simply an exhortation), we offer our money, 
time and talents to God. No doubt we need God’s 
grace to help us do it. We do it because Jesus taught 
us to do it and left us an example how to do it. But 


worship is what we do before God. In theological 
language, this means that the only priesthood is our 
priesthood, the only offering our offering, the only 
intercession our intercessions. Indeed this view of 
worship is in practice unitarian, has no doctrine of 
the Mediator or sole priesthood of Christ, is hu- 
man-centered, has no proper doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, is too often non-sacramental, and can en- 
gender weariness... This kind of do-it-yourself-with- 
the-help-of-the-minister worship is what our fore- 
fathers would have called “legal worship” and not 
“evangelical worship” - what the ancient church 
would have called Arian or Pelagian and not truly 
catholic. It is not trinitarian (p. 20). 


Torrance cites three predominate sources of such 
“unitarian” tendencies. The first stems from the classic 
and contemporary forms of Protestant Liberalism, the 
development of which Torrance sketches from Adolf 
Harnack through John Hick. Here, the Trinity is con- 
ceived as a later accretion to the original and otherwise 
simple ethical monotheism of the early church. The 
results of this tradition is the familiar fare in many 
Protestant churches today: an emphasis on anthropo- 
logical unity, the creatureliness of Jesus, and the reduc- 
tion of the Gospel to moralism, ethics, and activism. 
This Torrance refers to as the “Protestant Liberal 
Model.” 

The second source is what Torrance calls the “Exis- 
tential, Experience Model,” a tradition that posits pri- 
macy of worship and immediacy of personal faith— 
an emphasis in the human response to God. Its 
existential source is traced from the early Barth 
through Bultmann, with emphasis placed upon the 
events of salvation history to which one makes a reli- 
gious response. Its experiential roots are found in the 
more familiar contemporary style of worship, with an 
emphasis on feeling and doing the faith. Within both 
models is an understanding of the human-Godward 
aspect of salvation that has insufficient focus on the 
mediating work of Christ; it is the human activity that 
is emphasized. Torrance cites the occurrence of this 
tendency in the evangelical as well as the liberal com- 
munities. 

Finally, Torrance cites certain forms of feminism as 
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exhibiting a tendency towards unitarian thinking. This 
is described in some detail in the chapter entitled 
“Gender, Sexuality, and the Trinity,’ reprinted in this 
issue. 

In contrast to these trends, Torrance proposes an 
“Incarnational Trinitarian Model” of worship and the- 
ology. Drawing upon the themes found in both the 
patristics and the Reformers, Torrance advocates for a 
renewed emphasis on the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
where confidence is placed in the work of Christ in 
both revealing God and mediating salvation. Accord- 
ing to Torrance, such an emphasis, 


takes seriously the New Testament teaching about 
the sole priesthood and headship of Christ, his self- 
offering for us to the Father, and of our life in union 
with Christ through the Spirit, with a vision of the 
church as the Body of Christ. It is fundamentally 
sacramental, but is a way which enshrines the gos- 
pel of grace - that God our Father in the gift of his 
Son and the gift of the Spirit, gives what he demands 
- the worship of our hearts and minds. He lifts us 
up out of ourselves to participate in the very life 
and communion of the Godhead, that life of com- 
munion for which we were created (pp. 21-22). 


The theological aim of such a perspective is a de- 
emphasized focus on the self and a re-apprehension of 
the grace of God—grace understood not in vague ab- 
straction, but understood as the Father’s will, accom- 
plished through the Son in our humanity, into which 
the believer is drawn by the Spirit, issuing in a lively 
faith and a right, and enjoyable, God-centered life of 
worship and service. That this proposal seems unusual 
or innovative may indicate the extent to which a prag- 
matic, human-centered reduction of the Gospel has 
permeated the church, and the desperate need for a 
more doctrinally-based, theologically-principled 
knowledge of God which informs and interprets expe- 
rience—freeing Christians from a narcissistic, and ul- 
timately legalistic, preoccupation with themselves and 
their efforts to effect a communion with God and with 
each other. 

Torrance’s approach to this grand and laudable 
theological project does raise some questions however. 

First, Torrance tacitly engages in a sustained cri- 
tique of the Western/Reformed emphasis of the judi- 
cial nature of Christ’s work. But what seems to begin 
as a healthy balancing of the judicial with the onto- 
logical emphasis, found especially in the Eastern Fa- 
thers, borders on a dismissal of the judicial emphasis. 
The Incarnation becomes the central salvific event, 
and the cross seems to recede into the background. 
Perichoretic union replaces justification as the central 
language of salvation. One senses that this is more an 
effect than a real intention, but it should be noted as 
an ongoing tension in the dialogue between Western 


and Eastern churches. 

Second is Torrance’s approach to the relation of 
male and female within the church in regards to theo- 
logical language, the self-understanding of male and 
female, and the relationship between male and female, 
especially in ministry and church authority. 

Torrance is sympathetic to the critique of patriar- 
chal and hierarchical patterns of the church, and seeks 
a Trinitarian-based correction to them. Torrance’s 
method begins with what is known about God in the 
Incarnation, and proceeds from there with theological 
and anthropological questions. Christ is presented as 
the image and source of the Church’s structure and 
society. Christ is the image of our common humanity. 

But this all seems to beg a question that is not 
clearly answered: how then, in Christ, is the church to 
structure and live out its communion, particularly in 
regards to issues of authority and ministry, in light of 
the unity and diversity of the Trinity? Torrance’s lan- 
guage seems to suggest an answer of an egalitarian 
sort, appealing to Christ’s equal assumption of both 
male and female humanity. But Christ Himself, being 
equal with the Father in divinity, nonetheless through- 
out the Gospels acknowledges the Father’s authority 
or primacy. Paul’s letters seem to suggest that this pri- 
macy continues even as an eschatological reality ( I 
Cor. 15:24). The Eastern Fathers, to whom Torrance 
makes frequent reference, base their of the Trinity 
upon the primacy of the Father within the life of the 
Godhead. 

Torrance at this juncture seems to create a safe rhe- 
torical middle ground, appealing to “unity in Christ,” 
while avoiding the tough questions one has to face if 
one is not to simply dismiss certain apparent aspects of 
scriptural teaching and church tradition. 

Such questions notwithstanding, Torrance has pro- 
duced a book of significance for the Christian com- 
munity. Written in brief, highly readable chapters, the 
book could serve as an introduction, or a reminder, to 
a pragmatic generation of the, yes, practical implica- 
tions of theology in general and of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in particular. Moreover, Torrance points the 
way towards an ecumenism, not of the shallow, lowest 
common denominator type of the past fifty years, but 
of a sustained, deepest common denominator type 
that portends to be the wave of the Christian future. 
For what could be deeper than the re-appropriation of 
Nicene orthodoxy, of the doxological intent of Chris- 
tian theology, and of a life of worship based wholly 
upon the grace of God. 
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Duet or Duel? Theology and Science in a 
Postmodern World, by J. Wentzel van Huysteen. 
Trinity Press International, Harrisburg, 1998. 
182 pp. 


Reviewed by Eric O. Springsted, 
Guest Professor of Philosophy, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Van Huysteen’s Duet or Duel? is the publication of 
his 1998 John Albert Hall Lectures at Victoria Univer- 
sity in British Columbia in early 1998. That it is pub- 
lished so soon after delivery goes some way in ex- 
plaining both the exciting and occasionally unnerving 
tendencies of the book, for it is both the record of a 
close philosophical and theological reading of the re- 
lations between science and theology and a book of 
daring programmatic promise so bold that the fact of 
its being addressed to an audience which can ask ques- 
tions must be presupposed. For what can be exposed 
to an audience that can engage in a dialogue is often 
gradually effaced by an author when he delays publi- 
cation and has to imagine an audience to which he 
cannot reply quickly. The sense of live presentation 
thus gives the book an edge and an exciting quality. 

Van Huysteen’s beginning point is his concern to 
find “a safe space for theology and science” in which 
the previously bitter duel between the two can be a 
graceful duet, and a fruitful exercise in interdiscipli- 
nary rationality. The possibility of such a duet now 
certainly exists in a way that it had not before in this 
century. Due to postmodernism, which has under- 
mined the sort of epistemological foundationalism 
that ruled theological claims out of court from the 
beginning, those claims can now be seen to have a 
plausibility that was not obvious before. But 
postmodernism is not unambiguous in its promise for 
any sort of interdisciplinary dialogue. Rather, once the 
epistemological emperor of foundationalism has been 
shown to have no clothes, everybody assumes he is fit 
to be a tailor and so postmodernism has also led to 
intellectual fragmentation and relativism. If there is no 
longer a duel, it is difficult to see how there can be a 
duet. Science and theology seem to be left as only two 
separate “reasoning strategies,’ as Van Huysteen de- 
scribes them. That surely is not a happy situation for 
theology, at least, which is hardly content to be left in 
a corner. Thus “does it still make sense within a 
postmodern context to be committed to the fact that 
our evolving, expanding universe, as we have come to 
know it through science, ultimately makes sense only 
in the light of Sinai and Calvary?” (p.22). If theology is 
a ‘reasoning strategy’ that tries to give the best expla- 
nation for the world, how could it do so in such a 
world of fragmentation? 





The attempt to deal with this problem then begins 
with “the basic human conviction that our compli- 
cated and often very mysterious world is also intelli- 
gible;” that, van Huysteen suggests, should motivate us 
to search for some plausible, comprehensive theory of 
human knowledge (p.41). Both contemporary cos- 
mology and theology share this dream. After a survey 
of recent cosmology he believes there is reason for the 
duet, as cosmology finds the progress of cosmic and 
biological evolution so absolutely astounding in its 
outcome, especially in the result of beings that can 
understand the process. This is reason to think there is 
a God. The argument, of course, is an updated version 
of the design argument. 

The most daring aspect of the book, however, is van 
Huysteen’s espousal of what he calls “evolutionary 
epistemology.” It is this that he argues holds a promis- 
ing key to understanding the nature and origin of hu- 
man knowledge in such a way that human knowing, 
despite its otherwise apparently diverging “reasoning 
strategies,” can be seen as a unified whole. Especially in 
arguing against Richard Dawkins’ explicitly atheistic 
understanding of evolution, Van Huysteen suggests 
that a theological interpretation of evolution is the 
best available. In doing so he draws heavily on argu- 
ments from Keith Ward. Thus following Ward, he 
claims that “a theistic interpretation of evolution and 
of the findings of natural sciences is by far the most 
reasonable (vis-a-vis Dawkins), and the idea of God 
(along with the idea of objective purpose and value) 
can best provide an explanation for why the universe 
is as it is” (P.123). Of particular import here is the no- 
tion that Dawkins can’t explain religion at all well. Van 
Huysteen, on the other hand, sees it as one of the nec- 
essary tools for survival. But that is not just to say that 
theology explains evolution best; it also conversely 
means that theology has to see itself as somehow con- 
ceptually conditioned and linked to the evolutionary 
process. No theological deus ex machina here! 

Now it is at this point that one needs to come to 
some grips with the tension between close readings of 
philosophers and theologians on the issue of evolution 
and what is bold promise. Van Huysteen in talking 
about “evolutionary epistemology” is not just talking 
about evolution, but occasionally going farther in 
claiming that “all our knowledge, including our scien- 
tific and religious knowledge, is grounded in biologi- 
cal evolution”(p.135). Some careful distinctions need 
to be drawn here. Within philosophy the term “episte- 
mology” is usually taken in reference to the justifying 
of what is to count as a claim to knowledge. In that 
sense, what is being talked about as evolutionary epis- 
temology is not really epistemology proper but an ar- 
gument about biology’s relation to human cognition 
in general. It isn’t an epistemological consideration of 
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particular truth claims. Van Huysteen is aware of this: 
“Evolutionary epistemology does not generally claim 
to be an epistemology in the strict philosophical sense 
of the word, and it is possibly better described as a very 
focused investigation into the consequences that the 
theory of evolution by natural selection may have for 
philosophical epistemology, for our theories of knowl- 
edge, and for the origin and development of our own 
cognitive structures, our cognitive maps, and abilities.” 
(P.134) In this case the phrase “evolutionary episte- 
mology” is really a token for an argument about the 
development and establishment of our reasoning 
abilities and capacities. As such it is hard to see how it 
could justify any particular belief that any one held. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how it could even adjudicate 
between competing beliefs held in the same species. 
But left at this level, it doesn’t really need to do so; that 
is left for a different sort of argument. 

Van Huysteen, however, wants to make the much 
more specific claim at the same time that all knowl- 
edge is a direct result of biological evolution (p.135). 
That is no longer to talk about a general capacity but 
to make a claim about specific truth claims. It is here 
that some very different sorts of questions inevitably 
arise. To say that knowledge is the direct result of bio- 
logical evolution can be a highly problematic claim 
since knowledge comes from ideas, not from biological 
facts, at least not in any direct or obvious way. As such 
it needs to be further worked out how biological facts 
do directly result in ideas, especially in a non-reduc- 
tionistic way. There are also theological questions to 
be raised as well. Theologically, religious knowledge is 
normally held to come from revelation and not natu- 
ral selection. Theology is also something more than a 
reasoning strategy about the nature of the world; it is 
in the service of faith and its goal is not knowledge of 
the world but God. Van Huysteen is well aware of this, 
and is at some pains to suggest that we can’t be reduc- 
tionistic about the relation between truth and biologi- 
cal evolution. That, then, is where the specific relation 
between our knowledge and evolutionary biology is a 
matter of a promissory note, and the beginning of a 
program rather than its conclusion. It is also a pro- 
gram to relate specific ideas and knowledge claims to 
each other beyond putting them under a cosmological 
theory; indeed, the final success of the theory is the 
ability to do this. That is a heady project, for it moves 
from an argument about theology and science to a full 
blown scientific theology. The success of the project 
will amount to a complete revisioning not only of the- 
ology but of science as well, as it must inevitably if it 
submits to Van Huysteen’s design argument. Science 
will have to reconceive its methodological relation to 
final causes, the excision of which has been at the heart 
of the scientific method since the Enlightenment. 


Why Christianity Must Change or Die: A Bishop 
Speaks to Believers in Exile; A New Reformation 
of the Church’s Faith and Practice, by John Shelby 
Spong. HarperCollins, San Francisco , 1998. 
257 Dp; 


Reviewed by Scott Raznik, 
M. Div. Middler 


In his latest offering, Why Christianity Must Change 
Or Die, Episcopal Bishop John Shelby Spong once 
again dons the mask of controversy that he has worn 
with great pride during his tempestuous career. 
Proudly proclaiming that he has continually “pressed 
the theological boundaries of the traditional under- 
standing of Christianity,’ Spong leaves us no room but 
to consider him a postmodern Martin Luther herald- 
ing the clarion call of a new reformation, one now de- 
voted to expunging the “theological baggage” that con- 
tinues to plague Christianity. The concept of 
“orthodoxy” only exists as a dying concept for Spong 
who cannot refer to orthodoxy without clothing the 
concept in perpetual scare quotes. In his introduction, 
Spong informs us that he is writing this book for what 
he calls “believers in exile” which includes, of course, 
himself. When he refers to believers in exile, he is talk- 
ing about those “religious seekers of our world who 
yearn to believe in God but who are also repelled by 
the premodern literalizations that so frequently mas- 
querade as Christianity.” While Spong attempts to set 
the course for the new agenda of the “Church,” there 
is, alas, nothing new in these two-hundred and fifty- 
eight pages for the well-read student of theology. 

From the beginning, Spong claims to be a “God in- 
toxicated human being” and informs us immedi- 
ately—perhaps for those who are not familiar with 
Spong’s writings and/or reputation—that this God is 
not a personal God who is any way “concrete or spe- 
cific.” He begins by dissecting the Apostle’s Creed, and 
showing just how dated, offensive, and beyond ratio- 
nal belief such notions as a personal God, a divine 
Christ, resurrection from the dead, and the like have 
become. It is in this dissection that one of the book’s 
most glaring failures comes to the fore. No less than a 
dozen times by my count, Spong speaks of the impos- 
sibility of Christianity in a “postmodern” world. Yet, 
this book itself is in no way a “postmodern” critique of 
Christianity, in spite of Spong’s declarations to the 
contrary. The greatest problem in this book is that 
there is simply nothing new here. Spong has not 
moved past Enlightenment criticisms of Christianity, 
and the bulk of the book is simply repetitive harping 
on the “irrationality” of the Apostle’s Creed. Although 
he wishes to be the voice of open minded honesty and 
clarity, Spong too has his presuppositions, and they 
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bear quite a resemblance to Naturalistic Empiricism at 
worst and Unitarian Universalism at best. 

For Spong, not only the notion of a trinitarian God, 
but of theism in general, is one that must be cast aside 
if we are to forge ahead into the new age of Christian- 
ity. Spong defines theism as “belief in an external, per- 
sonal, supernatural, and potentially invasive Being” 
and he blithely rejects such theism. Operating from an 
unabashed anthropologically constrained theology, 
Spong takes it for granted that theism is a human cre- 
ation, and one that has outlived its usefulness. He tells 
us that “no concept of God can ever be more than a 
limited human construct, and personal words about 
God, we must learn to admit, reveal not God but our 
own yearning.” However, Spong’s rejection of theism 
in general demonstrates the circular arguments which 
support his entire book. Spong assumes that there is 
no personal God. Since there is no personal God, there 
is no possibility of revelation. Because revelation is not 
possible, the idea of theism must come from human 
beings, and since human beings are limited, finite, and 
culturally constrained animals, theism must be dis- 
missed. Since theism, is dismissed, there is no personal 
God, ad infinitum. 

Once we move past theism, Spong argues that we 
must seek new images for God. Why does Spong be- 
lieve this is necessary? He tells us that “definitions of 
God are not consistent; they invite exploration. There 
is no body of agreed-upon data that fills this void and 
no coercive attempt to impose. Objective truth has dis- 
appeared. The language of an ever-changing journey 
has replaced it.” Spong argues that we should seek to 
encounter God as the Tillichian “Ground of Being” 
which is in all of creation. What then is the role of the 
church? Spong tells us that its task “becomes less that 
of indoctrinating or relating people to an external di- 
vine power and more that of providing opportunities 
for people to touch the infinite center of all things and 
to grow into all that they are destined to be.” At times, 
Spong sounds more like a Tony Robbinsesque self- 
help guru than an Episcopal bishop. 

Of course, to claim that one is still a Christian ne- 
cessitates dealing with the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. In Straussian fashion, Spong dismisses the 
Gospel accounts as “literal, premodern” foolishness 
that no “postmodern” person can take seriously. Spong 
gleefully reminds his reader that “the Bible is not the 
word of God in any literal or verbal sense. It never has 
been! The Gospels are not inerrant works, divinely 
authored.” Of course, the reason why the Scriptures 
are irrational is that Spong insists upon interpreting 
them through the lenses of Enlightenment rationality. 
By projecting his own Enlightenment presuppositions 
upon the world of the gospels (in terms of strict logi- 
cal consistency), Spong violates his own dictum which 





insists upon respect for dissimilar cultures. Rather 
than viewing Jesus through the historical lenses of the 
Gospels, he seeks to recreate the experience that the 
person of Jesus inspired in his original followers, ig- 
norant and scientifically unenlightened though they 
were. Essentially, Jesus is for Spong the paradigm of 
what he calls a “spirit person,” i.e. he was “alive” and 
“gave life to others” and was not bound by “traditional 
limits.” Of course, Spong must reject those portions of 
the Gospels where Christ resembles (by accident, of 
course) the Christ of Christian orthodoxy and of the 
Christian tradition in general, but armed with the stal- 
wart scholarship of the Jesus Seminar, he finds such 
cutting and pasting easy enough to do. The Jesus of 
Bishop Spong is certainly not Jesus the saviour or Jesus 
the redeemer. Indeed, Spong claims that the notion of 
Jesus as rescuer is an image that is “dead wood” that 
“has to go” due to our current understanding of the 
irrelevance and non existence of sin itself. For Spong, 
any understanding of Jesus as saviour only seeks to 
reinforce the image of God the Father as cosmic child 
abuser. 

Spong’s anthro-theology comes to the fore with his 
insistence that it is our experience that should chart the 
course of our “Christian” faith. We study the Jesus of 
the Scriptures only to learn how to fine tune our own 
experiences to the “spirit-person” of Christ. Spong 
claims that once we are able to shed the “theistic super- 
natural framework within which [the life of Jesus] has 
been understood throughout the centuries,” we are 
able to encounter the human in the divine and the di- 
vine in the human. Christ is only divine in the sense 
that he is the apotheosis of “the capacity to live,” “the 
ability to love,” and “the courage to be.” 

It is when he dismisses the idea of personal prayer 
to a theistic God that Spong’s arrogance becomes al- 
most insufferable. He tells us that it is his attempt to 
“reconstruct prayer for the exile dweller” which allows 
him to “place into the coffin of theism one final nail.” 
What a burden Spong carries! The “final nail” in the 
coffin is a personal anecdote he related regarding the 
death of his first wife. A moving story to be sure, 
Spong’s “nail” consists of the arrogant claims made by 
his parishioners regarding the efficacy of their prayers 
with regard to his wife’s medical condition. While I 
lament the unfortunate callousness which Spong en- 
countered, such anecdotal evidence hardly qualifies as 
a deathblow to the validity of theism. In the place of 
prayer as confession before God, Spong offers that 
prayer is “the active recognition that there is a sacred 
core in every person that must not be violated.” Spong 
is at least logical here. What meaning can prayer have 
if there is no God to hear it? 

He also calls for a new basis for ethics in this “new 
age.” He readily admits that we now live in a “morally 
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neutral universe” where even the “Ten Command- 
ments need to be exposed immediately as immoral 
and to be removed from the ethical guidelines that 
any of us today would seek to follow.” Instead, Spong 
claims that we gain our sense of ethics from looking 
at “the very center and core of our humanity.” Al- 
though he has already dismissed the possibility of his 
“ethics” having any universal voice or validity, he 
nevertheless claims that it is “ultimately and objec- 
tively right, I believe, to expand and enhance life. It is 
ultimately wrong, I believe, to act in such a way as to 
distort life or to shrink a human being’s potential.” 
This coming from one who boldly proclaimed only a 
few pages earlier that “objective truth has disap- 
peared.” 

Spong’s book concludes with his vision for the 
new church. He claims that the emerging church will 
do away with those aspects of “ecclesiastical privi- 
lege” which set apart those ordained for the ministry 
from the laity. Spong claims that this diminishment 
of power and respect for ecclesial authority has oc- 
curred “everywhere except among the most docile, 
the most superstitious, and the most premodern of 
believers.” Again, for someone who takes almost 
Faustian pride in his open-mindedness and “love,” 
his hatred for anything and anyone “orthodox” belies 
his proclaimed intentions. Spong’s vision of the 
church is one that will “no longer sing of Jesus as a 
divine visitor but as a revelation of all that is true 
about life, love, and being....the faith of the postexilic 
Church will be expressed in the conviction that we, 
too, will reveal this God when the Ground of Being 
draws each of us beyond our limits into fuller living, 
wasteful loving, and courageous being.” And Spong’s 
view of the afterlife? It, too, involves, absorption into 
the universal Ground of Being in which we all subsist 
and to which we all contribute. 

As noted above, Spong really has nothing new to 
say in this book that he has not said before or, more 
importantly, that has not been said by more compe- 
tent theologians. The works of Paul Tillich breathe 
through every page of this book. Tillich’s notion of 
God as the “ground of Being” is appropriated by 
Spong quite often, and he utilizes Tillich’s ideas to 
promote his agenda of a Christianity that only re- 
sembles the Christian faith in a purely grammatical 
fashion. The claims of Spong are the claims of 
Strauss, Bultmann, Tillich, and the Jesus Seminar. He 
writes as though critical, liberal scholarship were a 
recent find, and it is only those (such as himself) who 
are able to see the beauty and benefit of such criti- 
cism. While he identifies himself and his followers as 
“postmodern,” all Spong manages to do is date him- 
self and reflect his true misunderstanding of the en- 
tire postmodern enterprise. 
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Do I recommend this book? I certainly don’t rec- 
ommend it as a purchase. It would be a far wiser 
choice to spend your money on Tillich’s Systematic 
Theology or Courage to Be so as to at least understand 
the tradition which gave rise to the likes of John 
Shelby Spong. I freely admit that I have been angered 
by Bishop Spong. Not because I read Alistair McGrath, 
N.T. Wright, and Luke Timothy Johnson, who, accord- 
ing to Spong, qualify as fundamentalists!, but because 
I believe it is simply wrong for Spong to gain the fi- 
nancial freedom to write his books from the same 
church he so viciously denigrates. If you read Why 
Christianity Must Change or Die, you will discover that 
Spong is at best inconsistent, and at worst a coward. 
While Spong frankly admits that he has moved past 
any allegiance to the creeds and traditional doctrine of 
the church, he does not have the courage to end up 
where his convictions should logically place him. Why 
Spong doesn’t simply become a Unitarian Universalist 
is beyond me. Perhaps the UUC wouldn’t provide 
such a hefty bankroll as the Episcopal church. Yet I 
would go so far as to make a prediction. In a hundred 
years or so, the annals of Church History will either 
remember Spong as a herald of a new age, or as a gad- 
fly. Only the tradition he despises so much will decide. 
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